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The Currant Worm. 


If the worms are allowed to annually eat the 
leaves of currant and gooseberry bushes there 
will soon be no fruit and no bushes. The eggs 
of the currant worm are laid for the first brood 
in the forepart of May. By July the first transfor- 
mation is complete and the flies appear; these 
lay eggs for another brood, so there are at least 
two broods in one season. When the brood is 
first hatched the young larvee remain together 
on the under side of the leaf, through which 
they eat numerous small holes. Their presence 
may be readily detected by these holes, and the 
leaves should be gathered and burned. By 
watchfulness and care at the proper season 
they may be kept in check by this method. But 
when they have become larger and scattered over 





the bushes, other means must be employed for 
their extermination. The one given by M. B. 
Bateman seems reasonable and free from objec- 
tions that attach to others. He says: ‘“‘ We 
take about one-fourth of a pound of hard soap, 
cut in slices and dissolved in warm water, then 
stir in an ounce of crude carbolic acid (costing a 
dime), and stir the whole into half a pailful of 
water. With this liquid we sprinkle the bush- 
es, using a whisk broom, so as to wet all the 
worms visible. Scarce a live one can be found 
the next day.” The fruit should be washed be- 
fore using. A writer in Vick’s Magazine says 
that an effectual remedy may be found by merely 
sprinkling the bushes with coal-ashes after a 
rain or while the dew is on. If the bushes are 
where chickens can run and be fed the worms 
will not be likely to gain much headway. A. W. 
B., of Macungie, Pa., sends us the hellebore 
remedy, “sprinkle with water in which white 
hellebore has been mixed.” The proportion isa 
quarter pound of hellibore.(o five gallons of 
water. This is well-known to be effectual but 
we should not like to eat the fruit thus sprinkled. 
We trust no reader of the FARM JOURNAL will 
permit this pest to ravage his currant and goose- 
berry bushes without an effort to prevent it. 
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When to Cut Wheat. 


There is a right time to cut wheat and it is as 
soon as the grain has passed from the milky to 
the doughy state. It will then notshrivel nor lose 
weight, the grains will not be rough and harsh 
nor the bran brittle. At this period the bran is 
thin and most elastic, can be best separated, and 
will leave the largest proportion of white flour. 
From this time, until it becomes over-ripe, the 
bran will continue to thicken and become more 
brittle, and as the bran thickens and increases 
in weight, the yield of flour will decrease in the 
same ratio. Wheat cut in its doughy state must 
not be left lay in the hot sun to dry suddenly, 
but should be bound and shocked at once, and 
if capped, all the better so as to cure as slowly as 
possible. Early cutting has the advantage of 
less loss by shelling in the field, the straw will 
be brighter and more valuable for feed, and the 
sheaves will pack in much less space than when 
cut after being fully ripe. 


> 








THE good farmer will not gauge his mowing 
machine to cut low, especially in his timothy 
field. Low cutting is very injurious to the future 
crop, aud particularly so if the summer prove @ 
dry one. There is no doubt about that. 





High Farming at Elmwood.—No. 12. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE, 

We have had a Farmers’ Club in our neigh- 
borhood the past winter. At the solicitation of 
the president and others interested I became a 
member and attended some of the meetings. 
Nearly all the farmers round about have at- 
tended, now and then, only a few possessing zeal 
enough to be present regularly. I joined with 
two objects in view, viz., of imparting informa- 
tion on agricultural matters to others and of ac- 
quiring some myself. 

I soon discovered that I should fail in the first 
object. Being what is called a “ city farmer,” 
my views, however original, practical and scien- 
tific were generally combatted by the club and 
sometimes even ridiculed. 

As to the second object, the gaining of infor- 
mation that should be of use to me on the farm, 
I was more successfal, but the trouble was this 
information was of a conflicting character. We 
had an abundance of facts and opinions on all 
subjects. These were delivered by old and suc- 
cessfal farmers, shrewd, intelligent and experi- 
enced. But no two thought alike on the same 
subject. 

For instance, neighbor Webb, in a practical, 
concise and able essay advocated cooking food for 
stock, and apparently proved beyond any reason- 
able man’s doubt that there is great economy in 
cooking food for all animals. His arguments 
were logical, his facts founded on his own experi- 
ence and the experience of others enforced by 
the results of numerous tests, and when he was 
through with his essay I felt confident that he 
was right and that his views were established ; 
but the only thing thoroughly settled that even- 
ing was neighbor Webb himself. No sooner had 
he sat down than two or three members arose to 
their feet to reply. Each had a hearing in turn 
and each held distinct views on that subject, 
founded on observation and experience, and each 
differed from neighbor Webb and from each other. 
Then other members spoke, maintaining varying 
views and co-inciding with none of the previous 
speakers. All spoke with a positiveness that 
forced the conclusion that all were right without 
the slightest shadow of a chance that any could 
be in error. 

The reader can give a pretty good guess at 
where I stood at the close of the meeting. I 
stood nowhere. Whether to cook or not to cook 
was to me a problem further from solution than 
the most abstruse one in Euclid. Everything 
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was topsy-turvy. There was no half-way ground 
to stand upon; it was either to cook or not to 
cook ; both were salvation and both were ruina- 
tion to any farmer. 

By attending several meetings I found that 
this was the usual manner of disposing of sub- 
jects brought to the attention of the club. The 
jime question, the soiling system, the Guenon 
theory, barbed wire fence, creameries, deep-set- 
ting of milk, deep or shallow plowing, drainage, 
irrigation, and hundreds of other topics were 
brought forward, discussed and decided after the 
same plan. 

The women sometimes, though rarely, took 
part in the proceedings of the meetings, and I am 
bound to say, when they did so, interest was 
much increased, and as they generally held to- 
gether in one opinion on any given topic, I felt 
that there was some foundation to stand on at 
the close of the debate. Bless the women! they 
have real, down, solid, good, substantial sense, 
that no argument, or declamation, or dogmatic 
assertions from any’ quarter can confound or 
overcome. Without being at all logical or pro- 
found, they have clear perceptions and really 
“know things,” and no amount of bare talk can 
shut up their eyes. 

After a season’s attendance at the club I am 
forced to say that, while I am a sadder, I am 
not a much wiser man. When I began to attend 
the meetings I held to some opinions on some 
subjects, and looked with a fair degree of respect 
upon certain opinions held by other people ; but 
at the close of the season my own beliefs were shat- 
tered and I doubted the correctness of any and 
every agricultural ideas that has ever filled the 
brain of man since forefather Adam conducted 
operations in the Garden of Eden. 

But mind you, this is the first season of the 
Club. We will try it again next winter and if 
we can suppress some of our positive fellows, 
take some of the wind out of the gaseous ones, 
bring forward the non-talkers and give the 
women a chance, we shall be able to evolve 


some good out of the concern. This is our hope. 
-_> -—-—— ——_- 


Five Great Counties. 


Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, stands first 
among the thousands of counties in the United 
States in the value of its agricultural productions, 
The second is the great dairy county of St. Law- 
rence, in the State of New York; the third is 
Worcester county, in Massachusetts; the fourth 
is Hartford county, in Connecticut, and the fifth, 
Burlington county, New Jersey. The value of 
the farms of the above five counties in 1870 was 
$182,786,611, more than twice as much as all the 
farming lands in the whole State of Mississippi, 
nearly twice as great as all the farms in Min- 
nesota and one-fifth as much as all the improved 
lands in the great State of Illinois. The people 
of these counties practice an intelligent system 
of diversified agriculture, a system that con- 
stantly enriches the land and adds to the amount 
of agricultural products. They are ahead now 
and will probably keep there. 

lib 
Settled at Last. 





According to ‘ B. F. J.,” the well known and 
able Illinois correspondent of the Country Gen- 
tleman, “it is pretty evident that the days of the 
osage orange, and all other forms of live and dead 
wood fences, are drawing to a close, and that the 
barbed wire fence is soon to take their places, 
because when suflicient fence against all stock 
but hogs, can be made with two strands of wire, 





with a post every twenty or thirty feet, at a cost 
of 25 or thirty cents per rod, there will be n¥ 





disposition to set out hedges that cost four or 
five times as much.” 

This is pretty conclusive and seems to dispose 
of that matter. Another equally noted writer, 
Wm. Horne, V.S., says on the same page which 
contains the above that “ barbed wire is the 
most dangerous and cruel fence ever invented. 
As now put up, it is a murdergus, treacherous 
snare, and inflicts much suffering upon our do- 
mestic animals. I am quite in @ position to 
know whereof I speak. I have seen numbers of 
young colts literally torn to pieces. Qune fine 
filly I saw with her throat cut, by being tangled 
in the barbed wire and struggling to get free. I 
have seen several with their joints literally sun- 
dered by this wire. I have seen a fine mare with 
her fore feet nearly sawed off. Many of these, 
and others, were my own patients. Some of 
them recovered fully, having only a few scars. 
Many of them were ruined for life. Sheep seem 
to be the next greatest sufferers from this fence. 
Many of them have been fearfully mangled and 
torn. Cows and swine dobetter. Cattle are much 
slower animals, and much tougher skinned ; still 
I have seen some cattle badly torn and mangled. 
Pigs are very cunning, and not much liable to 
be seriously hurt. Lambs and calves suffer a 
good deal.” 

This is conclusive, too, and settles the case, 
How glad we all should be that the barbed wire 
fence question is decided and that controversy 


now ends. 
> -— — 


The Buckwheat Crop. 





The thing for rough farms—lIts advantages-Sowing 
rye with it, etc. 
BY J. H. 


Perhaps no crop on the farm is sown with more 
reluctance than the buckwheat crop. Its great 
liability to mix with spring crops, and as it 
is usually harvested too late to be followed by a 
fall crop, and being a crop that cannot be seeded 


ANDRE. 


with any dependence on account of hot dry 
weather killing the plants, is the many com- 
plaints against it. On a well tilled, improved 
farm without any rough land it can be dispensed 
with as a crop without doubt, but on a great 
many rough farms it is considered indispensable, 
for the good reason that the putting in of the 
crop is done at a season of the year that gives 
the ground more or less summer fallowing and 
the quick start and growth of the crop, generally 
smothers weeds ete., that are natural to unim- 
proved farms. 

A good way to prevent buckwheat mixing 
with other crops is to sow rye with it at the 
usual time of sowing, at the rate of one and one- 
fourth bushels per acre. The rye may be fed off 
after the buckwheat is harvested if it makes too 
much growth, the ground may be seeded the next 
spring and a good crop of rye harvested at only 
the cost of seed sowing and harvesting. Some 
of the best crops of rye I have known were raised 
in this way. If the land was very rich the 
buckwheat might possibly smother the rye, but 
[ am only speaking of land where a heavy 
growth of straw is not anticipated. I think the 
rye is a benefit to the buckwheat by its spread- 
ing over the ground, keeping it cool and retain- 
ing dampness while the crop is filling. 

As the difference in the weight of the two 
kinds of grain is not great, and each requires a 
thin sowing, perhaps they might be mixed and 
both sown at the same time. 

Bingham’s, N. Y. 

Bh a 

—Do not let the slug eat all summer at the 
leaves of the young pear trees. Sprinkle road- 
dust over the trees atter a rain or when the dew 
is on. 





Haying Time. 


At that period in the growth of grass when it 
contains the largest amount of nutritious matter 
it should be cut for hay. This statement is so 
discreet that it hardly admits of dispute. Clover 
and timothy let to get over-ripe lose in value 
immensely, the stems becoming hard, woody 
and tasteless. Of course, if cut very young, 
there is likewise a great loss of weight and sub- 
stance ; but the good farmer will hit the happy 
mean and get the most that is possible from his 
grass fields. 

Undoubtedly one of the worst features of let- 
ting grass stand too long is that the formation 
of seeds draws heavily upon valuable elements 
of the soil with no corresponding advantage. A 
ripening crop of clover or timothy simply robs 
the land of richness every day that it passes the 
point on which the mower is set in motion. 

We cannot do better than quote the experience 
of a good Bucks county farmer with a mixture 
of orchard grass and clover cut early: “ The 
clover was in full bloom, the orchard grass just 
out of bloom. Raked it up the second day after 
cutting and hauled it in the third without rain. 
Late in the winter we came down to it in the 
mow ; the cows waded right in as they would to 
fresh grass. They increased perceptibly in their 
milk and fell off again when brought back to 
common good hay. I am convinced that such 
dried grass will keep cows as well without feed 
as the average of hay will with feed. It answers 
the same purpose as roots in preserving the con- 
dition of cattle, and I think is much less costly 
and troublesome than the latter. It does not go 
so far in feeding as older cut hay, but the after- 
math is better and the ground improved more.” 

The same farmer would let it get older for 
horses, as it keeps them too lax for working or 
driving hard. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Preserving Butter. 








Putting down butter when it is plenty and cheap, 
to be brought out and sold when scarce and 
high—Detalls of the process. 

First, the butter must be good when made, all 
the butter-milk must be worked out, and in 
doing this, keep it out of water ; don’t have any 
water come in contact with it, for it spoils it. 
Butter that is washed in working, as it is termed, 
if good, would be much better if it had not been 
washed. Salt to suit the taste of those who are 
to eat it. Half an ounce of salt to a pound of 
butter is about right. Keep out all your saltpe- 
ter, sugar, or other curative ingredients ; it will 
keep better without them, and perhaps, too, 
without salt, but, then, it would not be so pala- 
table. Do up the butter each week, churning 
in one or more neat, round rolls of two or three 
pounds each, just what you have to put down ; 
cover each roll with a clean muslin cloth large 
enough to go round it twice or more, so that it 
will be completely enveloped, and sink it ina 
strong brine, as strong as the best salt will make 
it. Stone vessels are the best, and each roll as 
it is put in may be sunk by placing a clean stone 
on it. Continue to add more rolls until the ves- 
sel is full, always keeping the whole completely 
covered with brine; and to insure strength, add 
more salt when full. Keep it in your cellar or 
in your spring-house, and see if it is not worth, 
in winter and spring, one hundred per cent more 
than any winter-made butter. But mark! the 
butter must be good, well made by one who un- 
derstands how ; must be well worked, and should, 
by all means, be wrapped up and sunk under 
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the brine the same day it is churned, not kept 

lying about for two or three days after churning. 
; eee OS e 

Horse Breeding. 


Hardly a farmer in Kentucky but raises horses 
of high grade. The custom usually pursued is 
for the owner of the stallion to supply the ser- 
vice without any price being stipuiated for it, 
while the farmer furnishes the mare. The colt 
becomes the joint property of the owners of the 
sire and the dam, each having an individual 
half interest in it. Either party then has the 
privilege of buying out the half interest of the 
other, or when the colt is sold to a third party 
the money is divided. This practice has given 
Kentucky the pre-eminence she has attained for 
fine horses, 


Kentucky 
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Duke of Edinburgh. 





If the picture we present of Powell & Bros.’ 
famous Clydesdale “ Duke of Edinburgh” is not 
that of a first-class 
horse we should like 
to know where such is 
to be found in this or 
any other country. 
This animal is a beau- 
tiful, rich bay, with 
handsome stripe of 
medium width in face, 
and four white steck- 
ings. He is 16 3 hands 
high, with unusual 
Jength of body, great 
width of chest, loin, 
hips and stifles, and 
weighs 1800 to 1900 
Ibs. He was foaled 
in 1871 and imported 
from Scotland in 1874, 
and is considered by 
horsemen to be one of 
the finest Clyde-dale 
stallions ever brought 
to the United States. 
The cut on page 136, 
in the advertisement 
of Powell Bros., repre- 
sents “Satellite,” an- 
other remarkable 
horse, which was sired 
by ‘* Robert Bonner,” one of the best bred sons of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. We may, in a future 
number, give a full page likeness of this remark- 
able horse. ‘ 

We fcel disposed to urge our readers to learn 
more about this firm of Powell Bros., and of 
their intelligent and indefatigable etforts to im- 
prove the stock of the country, and to encourage 
and support them in their enterprise. They are 
young men of progress, pluck and discretion, 
and their standing is as high as that of any other 
breeders in the country, and their statements are 
fair and trustworthy. They send out an eighty- 
page catalogue of their stock free to every farmer 
who will write for it, which we hope will include 


all horse lovers who read the FARM JOURNAL. 
- -—» > 
Eastern Farming. 


Our markets will never be overstocked with a 
first class article of butter and it only remains 
for a farmer to make a high standard article, in 
order to secure paying prices. Our spring chick- 
ens bring three or four prices more than those 
sent from the west. For our eggs we can double 
the price over western eggs. It is the same with 
our lambs. E. SATTERTHWAITE. 


Sugar Corn for Fodder. 


Two or three plantings of sugar corn, two or 
three weeks apart, can yet be wade of sugar 
corn for cutting green in the fall for the stock. 
Do not sow but plant in rows and cultivate, and 
do not have it very thick in the rows. What 
you want is a Jarge stalk with a pair of ears on 
it and it should not be cut before that. It will 
give a good flow of milk and a great deal can be 


cut from a balf acre. Just try it this summer. 
imes Sk ee 


Sheep Raising—-Early Lambs. 


BY RICHARD COLES. 

I deem that sheep raising might be practiced 
to some extent by the farmers of eastern Penn- 
sylvania with satisfactory results. If our farm- 
ers are not desirous to engage in raising sheep, 
they can at least practice the growing of early 





lambs for market, and thus obtain a reasonable 
| compensation for the food consumed. When 
| from $5 to $6 can be obtained for early lambs 


CLYDESDALE STALLION “‘DUKE OF EDINBURGH.” 


weighing from 50 to 60 pounds, and from $1 to 
$2 received for the fleece of the dam, with a fine 
bed of the richest manure left for the farm, it is 


a good return. 
aera 


Cheap Meat for the Farmer. 





The cheapest meat for the farm is mutton. 
Indeed it may be said to cost nothing, as the 
fleece from a sheep of good breed will amply pay 
for its keeping. Then, for additional profit, 
there is a lamb or two, the pelt of the animal, if 
killed at home, the excellent manure from its 
droppings, and the riddance of the pastures from 
weeds, all to be placed to its credit. Besides its 
cheapness, science and experience both show it 


to be the healthiest meat that is eaten. 
_—~> + 


Large Bells for Sheep. 





Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, says: “ Forten 
years I have used bells on my sheep; one bell to 
five sheep, and have lost none in that time by 
dogs. The sheep-killers are timid, and the bells 
frighten them! The ordinary sheep-bell is too 
small. I use cow-bells; but hope to have an 
intermediate size manufactured, Different sizes 
and tones are pleasant to the ear—to the sheep- 





cultivator, an agreeable band of music.” 











Some Recollections as a Pig Breeder. 
NUMBER THREE. 

Thumps, our subject for this number, properly 
should have been treated in our last, at or before 
weaning time, and would have been but for the 
good-natured editor’s reminder that our articles 
must be short. 

With our unimproved breeds of swine this is , 
an almost unheard of disease. With pigs that it 
requires from twelve months to two years to ma- 
ture, that have, comparatively speaking, their 
liberty from birth, that are never forced at a 
young age ; in fact, one may as well try to fatten 
or develop a lot of greyhounds as to try to force 
the good, old-fashioned pigs into anything like a 
finished condition at three to six weeks of age, 
the time at which young pigs are attacked by 
this disease. If our position is a correct one, 
then we think we have the key to the causes of 
Thumps in our improved breeds. Pigs are often- 
est attacked by it in cold weather; if this proves 
anything it is that one 
of the causes is want 
of exercise, another 
that poorly lighted 
pens are an unfit place 
for pigs. If the 
weather is unfavora- 
ble for them to be let 
at liberty in such pens, 
pigs cannot be induced 
to take any exercise 
at all, will lay stacked 
up all day in the ne-t, 
merely moving about 
to take their nourish- 
ment, 

Ourimproved breeds 
are better nurses, giv- 
ing more and richer 
milk, and this, coupled 
with their hereditary 
disposition to take on 
fat at a young age, 
covers nearly the 
whole ground of the 
cause of Thumps. The 
adage that “an ounce 
of prevention is worth 
more than a pound of 
cure,” never held truer 
than in this disease. We have never been able 
to cure a pig that was thoroughly attacked with 
Thumps. Our advice then would be endeavor to 
have the sow in a healthy condition at farrowing 
time. Get the pigs out of the pen on the ground 
as soon as able to travel at all and keep them 
there as much as possible. Do not feed the sow 
rich, concentrated food. 

Mt. Hermon, N. J. EUREKA FARM. 
Jala 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


—It is said that tying a string around the ear of a 
balky horse near the head will start him off. 

—A lady correspondent writes: “Please ask your 
readers to spell ‘Cows and Sheep’ with fifteen letters.” 
Who can do it? 

—While ordinarily it takes in the fall of the year 
only 104% quarts of milk for a pound of butter, in the 
spring it requires from 12 to 12!4 quarts. 

—The Poland China, though in some respects a fine 
breed of hogs, it is said they are poor breeders. What 
is the experience of our readers on this point? 

—Wool and mutton growing are becoming the sheet 
anchorage of the wealth of many sections of the coun- 
try, and as long as wool maintains its present prices 
and manufactured goods rule high, no one need fear to 
engage in sheep husbandry. 
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— “We have been using Garrett & Buchanan’s Butter 
Wrappers since last fall and like them very much.” 

Cochranville, Pa. H. I. Hopeson. 

Our attention has recently been called to the butter 
wrappers referred to above. We have samples of them 
at our office where butter-makers are welcome to drop 
in and see them. One special feature that recommends 
them is that they preserve the butter air-tight, so that 
no bad odor can reach it. Five hundred pound-wrap- 
pers costs 60 or 75 cents according to the thickness. We 
do not have the wrappers for sale, but the manufactu- 
rers advertise them in another column. 

—James Cloud & Son, of Kennett Square, Pa., write 
April 28th, “ We ship a fine lot of young Ayrshires to- 
day over the Pennsylvania R. R. to Adams county, and 
will ship another lot next week to Westmoreland Co., 
Pa., and some to Ohio.” The Cloud’sdo an old-fashioned, 
steady, honest business in breeding Ayrshire and Jer- 
sey cattle and Chester White pigs, and send out noth- 
ing but the very best, of which they have over eight 
hundred testimonials from those who have bought 
stock of them. 

—J. D. Fulmer, of Carversville, Pa., obtained from 
his cows the past year an average of 300 pounds of 
butter from each cow. He tested three of his cows and 
obt«ined from them in seven days 29 pounds of butter, 
and at the rate of one pound of butter to 8 5-6 quarts of 
milk. This, he thinks, goes ahead of our Solebury cor- 
respondent, whose cows are of Alderney blue blood. 

—Re patios the stock advertised in this paper by 
W. H. Jones he says: “ My Devons are of the very best 
strains of unsurpassed pedigrees and registered ; my 
sheep are very extra but without pedigree, but highly 
bred, and I ask but a very little more for either than 
common stock bring. Devons are the best cattle that 
grow, if highly bred.” 

—Mrs. A. writes from Buckingham, Pa., where they 
are starting a creamery on the farm of Lewis Anderson, 
that “the farmers’ wives all around seem to be losing 
their interest in butter-making; it seems to be more 
trouble than ever as the time grows shorter.” 

—Our readers should send postal for a circular of 
Cheshire swine, with lithograph, to E. W. Davis, Oneida, 
New York. 

—We are pleased to note that D. Landreth & Son 
have become agents in Philadelphia for the Cooley 
Creamer 

—Dr. Curtis Michener, of Montgomery county, says 
he was “cured of the Guenon theory by Eastburn 
Reeder.” 

—Look at those legs which hold up “ Duke of Edin- 
eo s” body! Are they not immense? 


“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any 
advertisement in this paper, will please state that they 
saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 





OR SALE OBR EXCHANGE FOR LUMBER, 

Agricuitural an ye or Female Stock 2 finely 
bred Jersey Bull Calwes, A. J. C. Register. 
Also 10 hens and 1 cock Pure Black Cochins ** William’s ” 
strain. strain. Address Box 47 4, ORANGE, New Jersey. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION. 


OR SALE.—One of the finest Farms (333 acres) in 

the Piedmont Section of Virginia. Land is very pro- 
ductive. Plenty of fruit. Railroad, Churches, Schools, 
and first-class suciety in immediate neighborhood. Buiid- 
ings new and substantial. ‘his property will be sold for 
less than cost of improvements. This is a rare chance. 

Particulars upon application to 

H. C, TURNBULL, Jk., 54 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


2 806 WwW ~ of two Ohio Improved Chester 
Send for description of this famous 
LBs. — and fowls. L. B.S LVER, Cleveland, O. 


50 COTSWOLD RAMS. Moderate Prices. 
‘ by deliver at any R. R. Station in the 
United States, bush. Kentucky Blue Grass Seed. 
Address ALEX. McCLINTOCK. Millersburg, Ky. 
RANCIS W. HICKS, Avondale, Chester Co., 
Pa., breeder of pure SHORT-HORN Cattle. Grade 
©ows and Young Oxen forsale. Pure White Leghorn 
and Buff Cochin chickens. Wood-burned Lime, 5 bushels 
and upwards 25 cents per bushel. 
ALLEY STOCK FARM, Dr. L. ELLWOOD. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—For sale, imported HO OLSTEIN 
CATTLE and their progeny (cows, 1 heifers and calves,) 
at reasonable prices. POLAND-CHINA 
PIGS, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys a 9 Pekin Ducks. 


WALTER & SONS, 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


lino aud Southdown Sheep, Chester 


WHITE, SMALL YORKSHIRES, BERKSHIRE and 
ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, and different 
breeds of poultry. —_ = for descriptive circular 
and rices for 1880. 

A GRANGE FARM’ ” West Chester, Ches. Co., | Pa. 


IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 


200 Yearling COTSWOLD EWES; 
For Sale 





Devon Cattle For Sale! 


Bull and Bull Calves, Heifer Calves of the highest 
strains; Southdown and Cotswold Lambs. 
WM. H. JONES, South Montrose, Pa. ; 


HORT-HORNS—BULLS, THE GET OF 13th DUKE 
of Airdrie 5535, — Cows and Heifers, for sale by 
J. TALCOTT & SON, Rome, N. Y. 


URE — CHINA PIGS now ready 
4 ~ oe 8 to 10 weeks old, bred from stock weigh- 
ing 725 bs. dressed; also Plymouth Rock eggs. 
H. wv. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., New ersey. 


PURE PRIZE-BRED ESSEX PIGS, 


Essex are Gectiethy the most profitable Farmers’ Pig, 
Have been known to dress 90 per cent of live weight; are 
small bone and light offal; quick to mature, quiet and 
gentle ; valuable to improve native stock. Jose po en —_ 
author of * Harris on the Pig.” etc., says 0 boar 
“Porter,” that he is the fimest Essex pig he ever By A 
few Pedi ree Pigs for disposal at moderate prices, 
suitable for wanting or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my siock is solicited. Correspondence will have cheer- 
ful and prompt attention. 
Cc. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited number of eggs for hatching from my 
prize-winning Brown Leghorns and Black Red Bantams 
at $2.00 per 13. WARRANTED TO H ATCH. 


Improved Cheshires 


A Speciality. I again offer first-class pigs, from the 
best breeding stock in the State. At the State Fair, last 
fall, my exhibit of swine attracted more attention from 
breeders than any other exhibit of hogs on the ground. I 
have young pigs from three boars, and can furnish pigs 
not akin. My circular contains full partrculars, and gives 
a photo-lithograph of one of my breeding sows. 
E. W. DAVIS, ONEIPA, New York. 


BLOODED STOCK! 


PREMIUM STOCK !—EXTRA! 
20 Thoroughbred Chester White Pigs, 2 to 3 mos. old. 


2 Jersey Bulls, 1 and 2 years old. 

3 ns Ay rshire Yearling Bulls. 

5 ” English Beagle Pups. 

20 26 Southdown Sheep, Ewes and Bucks. 
All the best—to be sold. T. A. CLOUD, M. D. 


Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa. 
BLOODED STOCK! 


Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs, Fancy Pt uly, Sporting 
and Farm Dogs, all bred from 
the Choicest Imported and 














LOGUE, t FREE. Address plainly. W. ATLEE. “BU KPEE 
«& CO., 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Berkshire breed, all ages, 
Choice P| S, and very superior. Farmers 
7 _— never done 80 
should try the Berkshires. 
J. G. CORTELYOU, PL AINVILLE, New Jersey. 


100 Chester Whites! 
NONE BETTER IN CHESTER COUNTY. 
Bred from First Class and Prize Stock. 
Boars fit for service. Several litters of Spring 
Pigs now ready for shipping. Pairs mated for breeding 

not akin. BENJ. & THOS. SHARPLESS, 
Street Road, Chester county, Pa. 


AMERICAN BUTTER WRAPPER. 


Having fully tested the merit of our Waterproof Paper 
as a Butter Wrapper, we offer it with confidence to all whe 
make or handle butter as pony | in all respects superior to 
linen or cotton cloths, for the following reasons : 

Ist.—It is always sure to be sweet and clean. 

2d.—Being air-tight, it preserves the freshmess and 
flavor of the butter. 

3d.—No waste is caused by the butter sticking to the 








rap 
ees Caheap, being but one-sixth the cost of cloth ; 
in fact, the costof WASHING butter cloths ALONE 
amounts to more than the price of the paper. 

One of the most popular buttermakers of Chester Co., 
Pa.,says: ‘It is all you claim for it,and more.” And 
we have the voluntary testimony of hundreds of others to 
the same effect. Samples with prices will be sent by mail 
on receipt of a three-ceat postage stamp. ey and 
manufactured only A, 4 (Trade mark “*G.&B.°’| 
RETT & BUCHANAN, 

_ Nos. 3,5, and 7 SECATUR Street, Philadelphia, , Pa. 


THE “TILLY BUTTER-WORKER 


won the first premium over 
all com petitors at the great Penn- 
lvania State Fair, last Sept’ber, 
at the Centennial Building, Phila. 
And first premium ~ the 
Dairymen’s Fair, at Deihi, N. Y., 
last November, and first pre- 
mium at the Delaware county 
Fair, near Media, Pa. The great 
/ —— superiority of the “ Lilly ” is in 
| the economy oi Labor, 
Time, and as a Salt Mixer. 
reulars E. 
= Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
~ No. 316 Race sr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















prize-winning strains and for * 
sale at fair prices. Write for 
what you wemnad pea ask oa 
Burege’s [1 ATED CaT 








Imported CLYDESDALES 


AND HAMBLETONIANS, 


and other desirable strains of Trotting Stock for sale 
cheap, and on easy terms. All stock guaranteed as 
good as represented. Catalogues sent free. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Address POWELL BROS., 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS, 


6 to 10 months, suitable for spring service. Also young 
pigs. * bred from best stock in New Jersey. Ad : 
. MILTON BRUGLER, Mount Hermon N. J 


THE COOLEY CREAMER 


REQUIRES NO MILK-ROOM, 
RAISES ALL CREAM 


between milkings. Requires less labor than the ordinary 
plan, makes sweeter — better butter and larger quantity. 
For sale by D. LANDRETH & SONS, Sole Agents. 

21 and 23 South SIX'TH and No. 4 Arch Rt., Phila., Pa. 


Mitchell’s Improved 
yj 








Potato Bug Destroyer. 


This is the best Bug, Worm and Larve destroyer 
ever invented. One man can dust 8 acres per day. 
HATBORO AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Hatboro, Montgomery county, Pa. 








FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS ayo BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
SEND FOR CALRLOGOE FALE. 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C° 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 
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M Pullets bred from cocks direct 

| p p Orns from J. B. Smith, mated with 

* cock direct from W. H. Todd. 

Eggs for hatching, 75 cts. for 13, or $1.00 for 26. Will spare 

a few Dark Brahma Eggs (Black Prince and Wright’s 

strains,) for $1.00 per 13. Bronze Turkey eggs, $2.00 per 13. 
Will receive 3 ct. postage stam = for eggs. 

J. H. JONES, Breathedsville, Md. 
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Mie Se ° 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





PAINT OIL 


The equal of Linseed, tested fifteen years in our mixed 
paints, and never before offered for sale. Itcan be used 
for all tes pein Linseed Oil is used, is superior for 


oiling wood, and new shingles coated with it will last 

ten years longer. 

Price, 5 gallons, $3 00 | Price, 20 gallons, $ 9 00 
“ 10 5 00 “ 5 “ 18 00 


PAINT 


And Cement for Leaky Roofs. Our Elastic Paint 
tor old Tin, Iron, Felt and Shingle Roofs is the best in 
the world. Fifteen years in constant use all over the 
country. It is also largely used on brick walls, Facto- 
ries, Bridges, and out-buildings. Colors:—Dark Red, 
Brown and Bright Red. 
Price, 5 gallons, $5 00 
=. ae a 9 00 
ed 20 ~ 15 00 


Price, 45 gallons, $30 00 
“ 10 Ib, Cement, 1 25 
«m* « "30 





ROOFING 


For new Steep or Flat Roofs, our Elastic Roofing feit 
can be laid by anyone, and is superior to all other 
Roofings for cheapness, fire-proof qualities, and 
durability. Price, 3 cents per sq. ft. Send stamp for 
— with full particulars. 
N. J. PAINT, OIL & ROOFING CO., 

37 South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEST FARM WAGON ON WHEELS. 
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Ten SOULTRY ZARD. 


EDITED BY DR, A. M. DICKIE. 





Value of Poultry Products. 


The American Poultry Association held its an- 
nual meeeting at the great show at Indianapolis 
a few months ago. The A. P. A. is a strong and 
influential body of the leading fanciers and breed- 
ers in the United States and Canada. This asso- 
ciation meets once a year at the point where the 
leading poultry show for the season is held. One 
year it isat Portland, Maine, another at Boston, 
Massachusetts, the next at Buffalo, N. Y., the 
next at Chicago, etc. This year the meeting 
was at Indianapolis and next year it will probably 
be at Washington, D. C. 

The meeting at Indianapolis was much like 
other meetings ofthe A.P. A. After the regular 
business is transacted there follow various social 
gatherings, usually winding up with a banquet, 
followed by toasts and speech-making. Mr. I. 
K, Felch of Massachusetts, one of the nabobs in 
the fraternity, is always heard from on these 
festive occasions, and he usually slops over on 
the subject of the value of our poultry products, 
He is a good fellow socially, knows a chicken 
from beak to toe nails, annually breeds and sells 
many fowls, but his head is not quite level in 
making estimates of the aggregate value of the 
poultry interests of the country. His estimates 
are too high, viz., from 450 to 500 millions of 
dollars. Such estimates as these are misleading, 
because they are sensational, and being sensa- 
tional they are sure to go the whole rounds of 
the press, 

It is a well known fact that the average read- 
ers of the newspapers are incompetent to decide 
whether Mr. Felch’s estimates are any way near 
the truth or not, and thousands of people who 
ought to know better will accept them without 
question, and at the same time have very little 
comprehension of what they mean. There can 
be no question that the aggregate value of our 
poultry crop is a very large figure, but there is 
no use in practicing Munchausenism in speaking 
of it. Without intending any disrespect for Mr. 
Felch’s ability as a poultryman or his success as 
a poultry fancier, we must disagree with his es- 
timates and aver it as our belief, founded upon 
some knowledge of the facts, that they are at 
least twice as large as they ought to be. 

> 


Inquiring Friends, 


“ How long are a hen’s egg fertilized before 
they are laid?’ This, though it should be an 
easy thing to settle, is not settled. There are 
differences of opinion about it. Some who have 
been regarded as authority in such matters have 
taught that but a few days elapsed between the 
time of fertilization and laying. But this is not 
siways true. We have isolated hens after asso- 
ciation with the male bird, and kept them so 
until they became broody—the last eggs laid, 
after two weeks of iso!ation, hatched, so it is safe 
to compute, in some instances at least, that after 
the hen has associated with the cock bird her 
whole litter is fertilized. This is known to be 
true of the turkey hen, and though not positively 
known, under all circumstances, of the chicken, 
it may be inferred without undue violence, pro- 
vided the hen has been exposed for two or three 
days before she begins to lay. 

In breeding fancy fowls, to be sure of their 
paternity, two or three weeks should be allowed 
to elapse after a given mating before setting the 
eggs, if the hens have had any association with 








other males immediaiely previous to a special 
mating. If one is particular about being sure of 
the paternity of his chickens, he should allow 
three or four weeks to pass before using the eggs 
for hatching, provided the hens had been exposed 
to association with any other male birds than 
the one selected for the purpose of paternity. If 
no other than the desired males have been with 
the hens, of course there can be no risk. But 
when other cocks have been in the flock precau- 
tions are necessary. 

“What shall I do with hens that eat their 
eggs as soon as they are laid?” Answer—Fatten 
and eat the hens. Egg-eating is a serious vice 
in hens and cannot be cured, at least it seldom 
is. One hen will teach others the vice very rap- 
idly. Many plans have been tried to avoid the 
loss when hens have acquired the habit, such as 
dark nests, and nests with false bottoms, which 
allow the egg to roll beyond the reach of the hen 
as soon as laid; small, deep, narrow nests, &c. 
But hens that get to eating eggs should be fat- 
tened and slaughtered. Broken eggs should not 
be exposed to the hens, and egg-shells when 
thrown to them should be broken up into small 
pieces. 








<< —————_ 


Curing Gapes. 


Mr. EpIToR:—I read the article in the May 
number on “ Gapes in Chickens.” That way of 
treating the disease was not new tome. I had 
seen the worms taken out of the throats of 
little chickens by a horse-hair ever since I was 
a little girl. My grandmother used to do it many 
a time, and I have often watched her do it; she 
could get the worms out of most of the chicks, 
but some-times they would die in her hands. It 
took a great deal of time and was troublesome. 

We saw the ‘‘Gape Cure” advertised and were 
told by some who used it that it was a good thing. 
We tried it and think it a better way than the 
old one to manage the gapes. It does not take 
near as much time and is not hard on the little 
chickens. We raise a good many chickens and 
turkeys and though some of them get the gapes 
we lose only a few. Grandma told me to write 
to you about this and maybe you would print it 
so that others might try the same thing instead 
of spending so much time with the horse-hair 
taking out the worms. I shall be glad if you 
print this and may-be I will write more for our 
favorite paper the FARM JOURNAL. 

A Bucks County GIRL. 





_—~<_— Es 
TAKE a heavy wire, bend it like a hair-pin, 
only four times as large, tie to the end of a long, 
light pole, and hook it over the foot of the 
chicken that you want to catch. This is in case 
you want to catch it in the day-time, when at 


large. 
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Chickens on the Barn Floor. 





A neighbor within sight of where I write placed 
his chickens on the barn floor to protect them 
against gapes. He had about sixty of them. 
They seemed to get along very well for a few 
weeks but they began to disappear and he did 
not know what had become of the missing ones, 
This went on until more than half of the whole 
number were gone. The situation becoming 
serious, a careful watch was made of the chicks 
and it was soon discovered what was the matter. 
It was rats! 

This same man lost many of his chicks by the 
crows carrying them off last year. He appealed 
to us for advice, and was advised to have a few 
game hens and put the chicks out in coops, in 
which case they might get the gapes if they were 
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not properly handled, but the crows would not 
get the chicks away from game hens. The same 
advice is free to all who choose to take it. 

-> -— 


Poultry Profit. 


Me. Epiror:—The following 
my chicken account for three years past is given 
to the public simply with the desire to encourage 
others to keep a similar account, not only of their 
poultry, but of all their agricultural operations ; 
as in this way only can the farmer reasonably 
expect to succeed and prevent failure : 








DR. From April Ist, 1877 to April 1, 1878. 
To 24 chickens, ‘ $16 : 4 
23 10-12 doz. eg ges for setting, ‘ 4 62 
16 nest eggs, ° . x 68 fh 
Cost of feed, , ‘ 37 90 $59 74 
OR. ~ mateo 
By 51 ckickens sold, $24 00 
198 10-12 doz. eggs, . ‘ ; 39 76 
63 chickens @ 50 cts. . . ° 31 50 $95 26 
Profit, . ; ; $35 52 
_ From April Ist, 1878 to —_ Ist, 1879. 
To 63 chickens @ 50 cts. , $31 50 
30 8-12 doz. eggs for setting, : 6 63 
Cost of feed, 50 42 
Cost of troughs, sulphur and pe ppe r, 250 $91 05 
CR. —s 
By 124 chi kens sold, ‘ 3 $56 69 
381 9-12 doz. eggs, , ; : 80 74 
49 chickens @ 50cts. . : : 2450 $161 93 
Profit, , : $70 SS 
DR. From Aril Ist, 1579 to — Ist, 1880. 
To 49 chickens @ 50 cts., oy DO 
30 doz. eggs for setting, > 5 6 13 
Cost of feed, : . . 70 32 
Cost of boxes, nest eggs, &c., . 80 «$101 75 
CR —— 
By 106 chickens sold, $48 G1. 
366 10-12 doz. eggs, ; ‘ ; 78 98 
7i chickens @ Wets. . : 5 50 $163 09 
Profit, . ; ° , S61 34 
Total profit for the three years, $167 74 
Jenkintown, Pa., May 24, 1880 C. S. CARNELL. 
> - 


FOOT NOTES. 





—“ Having three hundred young chickens to care for 
I am interested in the Poultry Yard. I find mixing 
their feed with tansy tea a good preventative of gapes. 
I do so about once a day, for a few days, then omit till 
I hear one sneeze. Any matter on the raising of tur- 
keys or care of bees would be interesting to me and 
to many other readers.”—B. B., Pineville, Pa. 

-Have you a feeding 

coop for ydur young 
broods to use when they 
can eat without fear of , 
being trampled and peck- § . , ; 
ed by the adult fowls? 
If you have not it is about = 
time to make one. See 
accompanying figure of one. It is a very small matter 
but it is one of importance to the welfare and comfort 
of the chickens. 

. M. M., of Russellville, Pa., writes: “I can speak 
favorably of the Brown Leghorns. We have about fifty 
hens of the Leghorn breed crossed, and for three or 
four weeks in midwinter we got seventeen dozen eggs 
in a week. Now,I think that pretty good for winter 
time. I prefer them to the Light Brahmas.” 
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—The grass is tall and the heavy dews of June satu- 
rate it thoroughly. This makes it bad for the young 
chickens and turkeys that are allowed to go out of their 
coops early in the morning. Feed the broods in the 
coops as early as you like, but don’t let the hens out 
until the grass dries off; then let them go. 

—Put some “ Douglass Mixture” in the drink or food 
Douglass Mixture is copperas dissolved 
Add a little sulphuric 
That’s all there’s of it. 


of the broods. 
in water, an ounce to the pint. 
acid to keep the solution clean. 

—In feeding the young broods be careful to avoid 
giving food of a wet, sloppy character. Absolutely dry 
food is better than a wet pasty mess. If you give dry 
food, be sure the chicks have plenty of good water or 
milk to drink when they have eaten. 

—Some people wonder why their eggs hatch so badly. 
There may be various reasons. Eggs laid by hens that 
have plenty of room to run about and associate with 
vigorous cocks are likely to hatch well. If the fowl 


statement of 
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are confined in small yards and get little or no green 
food the eggs do not hatch very well, and the chicks 
from them are not strong and vigorous. 

These nice, warm days one may place the coops for 
young broods in the lanes or fields at some distance 
from the ordinary grounds for the chickens. The coop 
should now be placed in a shady location. The chicks 
will get plenty of sunshine and need protection from 
the sharp rays of a nearly vertical sun. Quite young 
chicks must be kept out of the sun when it is hot. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this pet will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNA 


‘\TOCK-RBEEDERS AND POULTRYMEN 
A Can ity'and wood engravings and electros of the 
finest quality and at the most moderate rates, of 
M. BRYANT, 708 Chestnut Street, 
Refers to Editor ‘FARM JOURNAL. Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEYSTONE POULTRY VARDS. 

J. CHANDLER, Kennett Square, Pa. Breeder and 

e Shioper of Thoroughbred Poultry. W. C. Black 

Polish, Light Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, Buff and White 

Cochins Amer. Dominiques, 8. 8. Hamburgs, B. B. Red 

Game Pan'amsand Pekin Ducks. Eggs, $2. per15. Bronze 

Turkey eggs $3 per 13. Also choice Toulouse g-ese; eggs 

$ per 13. These fowls are all selected and mated with 

care. I shipped 1200 eges last reason for hatching, Took 
7 First premiums on eight entries last winter. 


and Bronze Turkey 

rey or in Eggs. I am now prepar- 

ed to fill orders for eggs 

from my famous Grey Dorkings, imported bv T. 8, Cooper, 
from the Duke of Marlborough’s breeding. Price, ro) 5” per 
setting of 13; $4 for two settings. BRONZE TURKEYS, 
excelled by none. Eggs $4 per setting of 13. Carefully 


packed. Address 
THOMAS COOPER, 
“Linden Grove,’”? Coc PERSBURG, Pa. 


Drake strain; no other breed 

mout it kept. Havetaken Ist or 2d Prize 

« whenever I have shown them, 

Eggs and chickens in seasson, Also Rouen Ducks Send 
for circular. E. JOHNSON. Dolington, Bucks Co.. Pa. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING! 


Frcom Dark and Light Brahmas, Buff 
and Partridge Cochins, Brown & White 
Leghorns, 8. 8 Ham burgs. Plymouth 

*ks, Houdans, B. B. Red Games. and 
B. B. R. G. Bantams Gold Sebright Ban- 
tams, Pekin Ducks. Bronze Turkeys. EEE 

Eggs, $2.00 for 13, $3 00 for 26, $5 for 50. hey 

Am booking orders now for eggs in spring. Eggs packed 
in baskets. Birds for sale afier Sept 1,1880. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Letters answered promptly. Stock second 
to none, Circulars free. 


HOMER H HEWITT, 


Williamsburg. Blair county, Penn. 


B. R. BLACK, 


N. J., 






Mullica Hill, Breeder of 


Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls, 


For pleasure and profit uneqnalied. High-class eas 
Bred Stoce, EGGS FOR HATCHING from c hoice, 
selected specimens $1.50 per sitting; $!.25 each for two or 
more. Eggs packed in the best manner; from 
13 sent to Texas, 11 ha'ched,. 

a Haudsomely [ilu trated Descriptive Circular FREE 


LOOK HERE! 


I will sell Brown Leghorn and Golden Pencilled Ham- 
burg eggs from yards of excellent and stylish birds for $1.00 
a dozeu—that is cheaper than I ever offered before. This 
offer is good for May and June. Plymouth Rock eggs $1.50 
per dozen, or two dozen tor $2.00. 

GAPE CURE AND POULTRY POWDER can be packed 
in same box safely at $1 00 per half dozen, or $2.00 per doz. 
Express charges will be but little more wi h the Remedies 
than without them. Order at once. Mention this paper 

Dre. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
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SOMETHING TO BE REMEMBERED.— 
K) When you buy, get the best; it is always the cheapest. 
A bad article is dear at any price. 

I have this season added to my already fine stock of 
FOWLS some of the finest b!ood that money could procure, 
For a number of years I have mated and bred together 
fowls selected from the most noted strains in America, and 
claim now that I can offer to the public a strain of fowls, 
for size, form, purity of breeding, and the production of 
eggs. that cannot be surpassed in America. Plymouth 
Rocks, Light Brahmas, B. B. R. Games and B. B. R. Ban- 
tams. Eggs for hatching, fresh and true to name, carefully 
packed, and fair hatch guaranteed, $2 for 13. Liberal re- 
duction on large orders. (State where seen advertisement.) 

Cc. R. KEEFER, Cearfoss, Md. 


The Farmers’ Fowl at Farmers’ Prices! 


Eggs from care- 
fully selected 
stock, $1.50 per 13. 
Eggs sent out last 

year hatched 80 per cent. 

A few fowls for sale. Address 

W. W. DEWEES, 
Street Road P.O. Ches. Co.. Pa. 7 


| a $2.00 per 18; 26 for 00. al 
EGG SS. 50 per 13; 26 for P00. EKG G S. 
Walnat Hill Poultry Yards. 
W8SHITE. BLACK and BRO. LEGHORNS, and P. ROCKS. 
44 premiums this winter. Send for circular. 
JANEWAY & BURGIN, Pawlings P. O., Ches. Co., Penna, 


or VALLEY "Yikbs~ 


YARDS. 


 ™ ELSON & SEIBERT, 
= Chambersbarg, Pa. 
“3 ~ Best strains of thoroughbred poultry. 
(wm P. Rocks, W. ana B. Leghorns, L. and 
5 ” D. Brahmas, W. and P. Cochins and 
2, Houdans. Eggs and fowls in season. 
< “Lp re reputation! 44 premiums 
ae Bee fall--8 at National Fair, Wash- 
ington, D.C. SOME CHOIC E BIRDS ROR SAL E. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA 


AND KINDRED DISEA cured WITHOUT FAIL by 
Dr. DE GROFFT’S CHICKEN POWDER. In 
small doses it acts as a gentle stimulant, keeping fowls ina 
healthy condition and increasing egg production. Has been 
tried and approved. Give it atrial. Observe price— 
Fall-size package, (1500 single doses,) by mail, 60e, 
Address HASSINGER’S PHARMACY. Mullica Hill, N. J 


EXCELSIOR 
Poultry Yards. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold 
and Silver Penciled Hambur 8, Black 
Hamburgs, Polish, W. and B, Leghorn, 
White Coc hins, Gold L. Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. 
Game Bantams, =. B. B. R_ Bantams, Pekin ‘Ducks. EGGS 
IN SEASON. . DORWART. Reading, Pa. 


Dickie’s Poultry Powder. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
» practical experience in poultry 
Keeping, and is the best prepa- 
tion for fowls in the market. It 
will prevent and cure disease 
and keep the stock healthy and 
thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 
druggists in Philadelphia from 
whom country merchants and 

dealers can order it. The 

POULTRY POWDER 
AND 

GAPE CURE 
should be in the hands of every 
poultry ——-J A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
storekeeper for Dickie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 
DR. A. mm. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


E & (). WARD, Produce Commission 
Merchants. 


ESTABLISHED 1845, sind for Circular of Great Value, 
giving full instruction for shipping 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER AND PRODUCE. 
279 Washington Street, New York. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, NewYork City. 

















and Bolton 


2.00 for 30. Packed to hatch. Also 


at reduced prices from premium stoek. Highestclass P. Rocks—3 yards, Gilman, Drake 
and Stoddard. B. Leghorns—3 yards, Harker, Campbell “and Bonney. W. C. Black Pol sh—Wattles 


Pekin Ducks—Palmer, extra large. All $1.00 for 13; 


from my mammoth Bronze Turkeys, none te'ter, $3 for 13. A few extra fine B. Leghoros and P, Rocks, 


$3 to $5 a pair. 


Superb W. Fantail and Tumbler Pigeous, $2 to $3 a pair. 


R. VANDERHOVEN, Rahway, N. J. 





J. R AYRES. | 
BREEDERS AND 


EGGS! 


Send for Circular. Address 













Wells, Richardson & Co's 


PERFECTED [3 


It Gives Batter the cilt-edzed color t 


nat ional Di ploma at N . Y. Dairy Fair. 
it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 


AYRES & COBBETT, 


beaters tw CHOICE FOW LS. 


Plymouth Rock, Brown Leghorn, Silver + Aco or Hamburg and Pit Game. 


UTTER COLOR 


he year ro = 3 

Thousands of Dairymen say TT TS PERDaG “aes The largest Butter Buyers recommend its use, 
Ask your drug 
WELLS, RI 






[S. COBBETT. 


EGGS. 


ES & COBBELT, SLIgo, Clarion county, Penna, 








sed by allthe best Creameries. Awarded the Inter. 
tormerchantforit; or write toask whatit is,what 
IARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
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‘PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


(The FaRM JOURNAL 1s entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office as second-class mail matter. : 





We supply all books at tints 8 “rates or 
less. If you need any write to us for prices. 





All who have sent us clubs of four or more 
can add thereto at the rate of 25 cents for each 
subscriber. 





We have for sale at this office a Monitor Seed 
Drill, cheap, and the smallest size (one can) 
Cooley Creamer. Both are No.1 in all respects. 





We have received from Gregory, the celebrated 
New England seedsman, a package of his early 
Marblehead sugar corn to be tested by us. In 
due time we will report results. 


a 








We hope no one will send us the names of 
subscribers without sending the money at the 
same time. We request observance of this rule, 
not that we are unwilling to trust our friends, 
but because it adds greatly to our already oner- 
ous clerical office work. If it is impossible to 
get mailable currency, send postage stamps, 
which are always obtainable. 


Subscribers within the limits of Philadelphia 
county are charged twelve cents extra for postage 
above our club rates; that is, four subscribers 
pay $1.48 instead of $1.00, as out of the county. 
Single subscriptions are 50 cents. A singular 
freak of the law requires us to pay four times 
as much postage in mailing our paper even a 
single square in this city, as in sending it to the 
farthest confines of the Continent. 





That is a remarkable offer that Wanamaker 
makes wherein he says to all customers of the 
‘““Grand Depot,” “We cheerfully exchange 
goods, or refund money, if articles fail to be as 
expected.” But it is made by a man that will 
do exactly what he says he will. How different 
is this method from the one in vogue among 
shopkeepers before the opening of the “ Grand 
Depot.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the F "ARM JOURNAL. 


PLOWS! ! “PLOWS! t PLOWS! 

We have the best reversible plow in America. Will plow 
as well on level land as the best — land plow. Saves 
dead furrow . Send forcut, Addre 

J. MAY YNE, Gilbertville, O° nae county, N. Y. 


CHURN POWERS. 


If you want the best, send to J. MAYNE, Gilbertsville, 
Otsego county, New York. Prices low. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 
'*e PHILADELPHIA 





1880. 


EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 22 to 51 Ibs 


THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 
The very large increase in our sales last year proves that 
these machines fully sustaining the awards **As the 
Best’ made tothem at the great Centennial *hundred 
day trial,”’’ in Philadelphia, in 1876, and their complete 
victory at the Paris Exposition in 1878. We offer for 18380, 
machines from entirely new patterns and greatly improved 
in every respect. 
Examine our New Lawn Sweepers, Hand or Horse size. 
GRAHAM, an fe. PASSMORE 
tees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market" St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue with prices. 


J ELLY watt a witson Chester depot, Vt 


HEEBNER’ 2 HORSE POWER, 
With Patent LEVEL TREAD 
and SPEED REGULATOR, 
Heebner’s Improved Thresh- 
ing and Cleaning Machines; 
* also Feed Cutters, Mills, &C. 
Send for Ilustrat’d Circular to 
HEEBNER & SONS, 
Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 
In writing to us say in what 
paper you saw this adver. 








WILBER’S DIRECT DRAFT 


EUREKA MOWER, 


Is the LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and 
Lightest Draft Mower in the World. 


AGF It lessens the expense of gathering the hay crop full 
twenty-five percent. Address 
EUREKA MOWER COMPANY, 
Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 
Or W. H. JONES, 1621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHAS. W. ROBERTS, Goshenville, Canes. Co., Pa. 


UNION RAILWAY HORSE POWER 


THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS. 
These Powers are 
Guaranteed to pro- 
duce more power, with 
Less Elevation than 
any other Railway Pow- 
er. Send for descriptive 

catalogue. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO. 
2101 Germantown Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
= Also manufacturers of 

=~ PREMIUM FARM 
GRIST MILL. 


DAVIS’ SWING CHURN. 


Awarded First Premium 
at International Dairy Fair, 
Dec., 1878, in competition 
with all the leading churns 
of the world. The box con- 
tains mo flouts., or inside 
gear which mash the butter 
globules, mo corners in 
which the cream can lodge, 
to be washed into the butter- 
milk and lost when the 
butterseparates, The butter 

gathers in the best pos- 
Sle condition for washing 
in the churn with cold brine or water, 

IT IS THE - pig TO WORK, 

8S THE eee TO CLEAN. 
ey MAKES MOST BUTTER. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.,, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 

















M ILLS! MILLS! 


The Nonpariel Reversible Motion Crushing 
and Grinding Mills, s0 distinguished at the Centen- 
nial and State Fairs; als» the Big Giant Corn Milis 
both exclusively controlled by 
W H JONES, vata er eT LADEL PHIA. 

for this section. ” Wholesale and Retail. 
The cheapest and largest variety of Agricultural Tools. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION ! 


rHE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN. 
Are the best 
in the world. 
Neither has 
an equal 
Over 600,000 
GLOBE 
Wash boards 
sold in 1879. 
No more sore 
hands or torn 
clothes onin- 
ferior wash- 
so, boards. Buy 
} it and try it. 
The Improv- 
=ijed Union 
Churn is the perfect butter-maker. 
Kasier and quicker than by any 
} others. One trial will convince any 
one of the fact. 
H } Send for circulars with full details. 
Liberal terms to dealers, 
UNION MANUFACTUR’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


The Cooley Creamer, 


EUREKA 
BUTTER-WORKER, and 


SING CHURN 


For Sale by 
JOSEPH PYLE 
West Grove, 
Chester County, Penna., 
Sa Circulars Free! 


BUTTER- W Oe 


The most effective, sim- 
ple and convenient yet 
invented. Works 30 
Ibs. in less than five 
minutes, thoroughly 
working out the butter- 
milk and mixing in the 
salt. AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circular to 

. A. H. REID, 

6N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REC TANGULAR AND SQUARE BOX 


CHURNS. 


Cheapest and Rest. No 
inside fixturés, and always re- 
liable. Six sizes of each kind 
made. Three sizes of the Lever 
Butter Worker made, Best ma- 
terial used, and every Churn 
anv Butter Worker warranted 
exactly as represented. One 
Churn at wholesale where we 
a ‘no agent. 

Send Postal for Circulare, 














7,Ag’t 

















half. 


for it. 
$1.00. 








This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. 
mon-sene and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- 
making. July, August and Winter Butter made equal to the 
best June product. 
quality at least 20 per cent. 
Prevents Butter becoming rancid. 
value 3 to 3centsa pound. Guaranteed free from all injurious 
ingredients. 
cents’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market value. 
of imitations. 
mark of dairy-maid, 
3UTTER MAKER” printed on each package. 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
our book * Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
Small size, 
Great saving by buying the larger size, 
Address, 


[Trade-mark“ Butter Maker” Registered.} 


Com. 


increases product 6 per cent. Improves 
Reduces labor of churning one- 


Improves market 
Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 25 


Can you make a better investment? 
Genuine sold only 


Beware 
in boxes with trade- 
together with words “GILT-EDGE 
Powder sold 


+4 Ib., at 25 cents; Large size, 234 Bs., 


BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
BuUFFALAQ N, Y. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in 
season ; to be concise and to the point; to be practical 
rather than theoretical; in short to give our readers 
CREAM, NOT SKIM-MILK. We exclude long-winded dis- 
cussions and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. The 
Editor was reared at the plow handles—a born and bred 
farmer. Our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and 
who briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable 
way of doing things on the Farm and in the House, as 
learned from actual experience. It is through strict 
adherence to this plan, in every department, that we 
are enabled to present as much useful information as 
the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1880. 


This paper has a larger circulation than any 
other monthly agricultural journal in the 
United States, with one exception. In proof 
of this important statement we freely open our 
subscription books to the critical inspection of 
every advertiser who desires to test its truth, 





Peaches in Pennsylvania. 


Facts have long justified the belief, frequently 
stated in these columns, that peaches can be 
successfully grown in Pennsylvania, and now this 
opinion is reinforced by the judgment and prac- 
tical experience of Mr. John Rutter, of West 
Chester, Pa., who has written a book on the 
subject, showing not merely how peaches can be 
grown by anybody, but how they are actually 
grown by the author himself. 

In Mr. Rutter’s preface he says: “It is well 
known that the peach would be extensively 
cultivated in this State, did not the fatal disease, 
the yellows, prevent its successful cultivation. 
My long experience in the cultivation of this fruit 
gives me the passport to a correct knowledge 
of this disease, and how to prevent it. In these 
pages will be found the results of my experience, 
and the description of successful manipulation 
of the peach orchard to combat its diseases. 

“If these instructions are followed out by our 
farmers and fruit growers generally, the day is 
not far distant when Eastern Pennsylvania will 
supply the markets of Philadelphia and New 
York with better peaches than now come from 
the celebrated peach districts of Delaware and 
Maryland.” 

And this is true; peaches can be profitably 
cultivated in this state, probably more so than 
on the Delaware Peninsula, because of our 
greater proximity to markets and because spring 
frosts are less likely to damage the buds here 
than there. The chief reason that we are not 
now producing our own peaches is that we do 
not know how and have not cared to learn. 
A perusal of Mr. Rutter’s book will throw a flood 
of new light on the subject and awaken a more 
general interest in this sadly neglected branch of 
horticultural enterprise in our state. While we 
shall occasionally quote from the pages of this 
little work it will be well for those who are 
interested in fruit culture to buy the book and 
study its lessons. 





The Cabbage Worm. 


In some places the cabbage crop is damaged 
by a wretched and abominable green worm that 
eats holes through and through the cabbage 
heads. Many remedies for the pest are given, 
viz., drenching with hot water, with brine, with 
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weak lye, with a decoction of elder, sprinkling 
with salt, with saltpetre, dusting with ashes, 
powdered lime, black pepper, cayenne pepper 
mixed with plaster, meal, sawdust, and road-dust. 
Others have children to catch the butterflies— 
large white, not yellow—with nets. These are 
first seen about the last of May. A small bed of 
radishes here and there will attract the butter- 
flies when they can be caught. Another cure is 
to pick off the worms by hand. Boards placed 
among the cabbages, raised a couple of inches 
from the ground will serve as a place for the 
worms to change to chrysalids, when these can 
be destroyed once a week: Fortunately it has an 
insect enemy that punctures the skin of the 
chrysalis aud lays within a number of small eggs 
which hatch out into little white maggots, which 
eat the inside entirely out and so ends the green 
worm’s career almost as soon as begun. Against 
this formidable antagonist the cabbage butterfly 
and its destructive progeny may in time wholly 
disappear. 





PEOPLE who grow corn for green fodder and 
cut it young, soon learn to value it lightly, and 
they are half right, while those who grow the 
mature stalk, on which nubbins are found full 
of sweet juice and substance, contend that green 
corn is valuable fodder, and they are wholly 
right. It should be planted thinly, in rows, and 
cultivated, not sown broadcast, as is often done. 





As it is obviously impossible to assist all our 
subscribers—about fifteen thousand all told— 
this year in their hay and harvest fields the 
Editor is reluctantly compelled to decline all 
invitations of that kind, coming from any quarter 
whatsoever. To help some and not others might 
give offence, and this we would avoid. Please 
excuse us this time! 


The summer meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Agriculture will be held at Get- 
tysburg, commencing Wednesday, June th, at 
2P.M. Members and others can go and return 
at reduced railroad fares. Let’s go. 





Lack of rain may cause short pastures and a 
light hay crop. Very well, then, plant sugar 
corn for fodder to piece out during late summer 
and fall. 

WHERE is Prof. E. L. Stewart, who promises 
to make sugar from corn stalks at a cost of three 
cents per pound? Is he helping Le Duc? 











THERE is nothing particular to growl about 
this month except that the Pennsylvania legis- 
lative bribers have been pardoned out of the 
penitentiary, where they surely belong. In all 
conscience, that is enough! Our State has been 
disgraced by the outrageous conduct of the Goy- 
ernor and Pardon Board beyond measure, and 
for our part we are too mad about it to write 
with moderation and so will not attempt to write 
at all. The people’s vengeance will surely be 
visited upon the heads of the corruptionists and 
the cowardly tools who dared to shield them from 
the consequences of the righteous judgment that 
was passed upon them. 


THOMAS A. ScorTT goes out of the presidency 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. in a blaze of glory. 
All the editors who held free passes over the road 
unite in sounding his praise nor deign to explain 
what part the P. R. R. took in trying to bribe 
legislators last winter at Harrisburg. 


| TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 


Happy the man who tills the field, 
Content with rustic labor ; 

Earth does to him her fulness yield, 
Hap what may to his neighbor. 

Well days, sound nights—oh, can there be 
A life more rational and free? 


Potato growers ought to inquire into the 
merit of the Paris Greener advertised on page 136. 

Cut out rye heads from among the wheat 
before the grain ripens. A sharp knife on a long 
handle is the thing to do it with. 

See that each hill of corn has in it enough 
stalks; if it lack any replant with a later variety 
that will mature with the main crop. 

Those who grow corn with very large cobs 
should know that such cobs are worth $50 per 
ton for manufacturing into smoking pipes. 

If any reader wishes to get advice on obtain- 
ing water by means of a hydraulic ram he had 
better apply to our old friend Allan Gawthrop, 
of Wilmington, Delaware. He is the best posted 
man in the country, and gives advice free. 

Clean the stables and the harness may hang 
in them safely; and be sure, if the stable is nota 
fit place for the harness it i8 no place for the 
horse. A barrel of plaster can be procured for 
about one dollar. It is worth that as a fertilizer. 
It is worth ten dollars as absorbent of ammonia 
and still more as a health preserver to the horses. 
Sprinkle it everywhere and be liberal with it. 

MW. WU. BR. writes: Now comes the time to 
grease harness. Vacuum oil is the best for 
buggy and farm harness, or boots. It blackens 
and softens it atonce. It can be had for 25 cents 
per quart. M. W. R., also says that every bee- 
keeper should take the Bee-Keepers’ Guide, 
published at Kendalville, Ind. 

The slanting-tooth harrow has already 
proved an important labor-saver in some depart- 
ments of farming. The round, smooth teeth, 
slanting backwards at an angle of forty degrees, 
freely clear all obstructions, do not clog, and 
pulverize soil and manure thoroughly. So says 
the Country Gentleman. 

Edwin Satterthwaite is quoted as saying 
recently at a Farmers’ Club in this city that he 
“had never seen a wire fence stand more than 
three years.” We venture to say that within 
twenty miles of Mr. S.’s farm there are twenty 
miles of wire fence that has stood twenty years, 
and is good yet. But we suppose Edwin wanted 
to stir things up a little at the club and have 
some fun. 

The Clawson wheat has been very unpopu- 
lar with the millers, but very popular with the 
farmers. The improvement of quality is already 
admitted by the millers, and the falling off in 
yield the raisers begin to recognize. Thus it 
appears that when one variety of wheat fails to 
give satisfactory yields, we find new kinds that 
produce more bushels, though it may be of in- 
ferior quality, and as we cultivate them, the 
quality improves, while the yield falls off. 

In some sections last year the corn plant 
weevil was destructive to the young corn plants. 
It operates under the surface by piercing the 
shoot with its horn-like proboscis. This insect 
breeds in decayed wood, under bark and some- 
times under stones. There is no known remedy. 


Prof. Rathbone says that ‘‘after the middle of 
June they are not likely to be troublesome, there- 
fore if that time can be bridged over, by replant- 
ing, and such other manipulations as experience 
may develop, the corn may rest secure for the 
remainder of the season.” 
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The object sought in cultivating corn is, 
first to pulverize the soil, in order to render it 
permeable to roots, and to hold moisture ; second, 
to destroy weeds; third, to check the vegetable 
tendency of the plant, and to turn its redundant 
plant food towards storage into crop. The rule 
for practice is to cultivate thoroughly, all seasons, 
but more deeply during a wet than a dry one and 
to keep it up during most of the time preceeding 
the bloom but to not stir the soil after the forma- 
tion of the pollinated kernel. Cutting off the 
roots in late culture has been found to do less 
injury than some people think, because new 
feeding roots are formed in far greater numbers, 
and the crop thereby increased. Judicious root 
pruning which frequent and thorough cultivation 
gives, especially in a wet season and in good land, 
is a matter now recognized by many of our best 
farmers to be one of great importance. 

Bee notes—June is the busy month for the 
bee-keeper in the north; it is his harvest time. 
If increase of colonies is desired they should be 
formed this month, just about swarming time. 
There are many methods of dividing colonies; 
the one we prefer is this: take from a good 
strong colony one or two combs containing brood 
in all stages, place these into a new hive; remove 
the old colony at least ten feet and set the new 
hive in its place, the incoming bees all get into 
the new hive. This comes very near natural 
swarming. If you have old combs or comb 
foundation and a queen to give the new colony 
all the better. If honey only is desired bees 
should not be swarmed artificially nor permitted 
toswarm. Empty space in a hive will not pre- 
vent swarming but empty combs will and here 
is the advantage in having an extractor which 
now should be freely used and the bees thus pre- 
vented from hanging idly about the hives when 
there is plenty honey in the fields. A word con- 
cerning comb foundation. It is estimated that to 
build one pound of comb bees must consume 
twenty pounds of honey ; the use of foundation 
saves honey, saves bee labor and insures straight 
combs. In importance it stands next to movable 
frames and no bee-keeper should be willing to 
get along without both. Foundation should be 
used plentifully in the brood chamber and spar- 
ingly in honey boxes.—AARON F, HEILMAN, 
Heilmandale, Pa. 

The Lawn. 


Evergreen hedges, if not already attended 
to, should be clipped immediately. Il]-shapen 
evergreen trees should be trimmed into symmet- 
rical form. Osage orange hedges should be 
trimmed while the wood is soft. A corn knife 
or a scythe, and one day’s labor now, will 
accomplish ‘more than four in the autumn or 
winter, when the wood is hard. Repeated cut- 
ting at intervals of three or four weeks during 
the growing season will, in a few years, stunt 
the hedge so that it will not make such rampant 
growths or require so much attention. All kinds 
of hedges should be trimmed to a peak at top. 
If left broad and flat they hold the snow in 
winter and are bent out of shape and soon die in 
the centre. Hardy flowering shrubbery should 
have the old wood cut out, and be trimmed into 
symmetrical shape as soon as they are through 
blooming. They will then produce vigorous 
growths of young wood which will bloom next 
season.—S. C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 

Do not pull up plantain. With a hoe cut it 
off just below the surface of the ground. This is 
less labor than pulling, and just as effective. 
It should be done during the summer months, 

For paved yards aud also for garden paths 
carbolic acid mixed with from ten to fifty times 





its quantity of water in a bucket, according to 
its original strength, and applied with a brush 
or broom, or from a watering-pot, is an effectual 
destroyer of grass and weeds. Very salty hot 
water, several times applied, will answer the 
same purpose. 


The Truck Garden. 


It has now become quite common to fasten 
tomato plants in an erect attitude to trellises 
and stakes; we have seen them carried up to a 
height of eight and ten feet, in strong ground. 
This method, it is true, keeps the fruit away 
from the dirt and looks nice, but it is expensive 
and attended with much labor nor is it treating 
the plant as it wants to be treated. The tomato, 
after all, is a trailing plant, and if one wants to 
lengthen the season of fruitage, by all means, 
let them run over the ground as much as they 
will, Anyone who has examined a tomato vine 
has seen, at the joints, protuberances evidently 
made for drawing moisture out of the earth as 
they lie on the ground. By adopting an artifical 
method we get certain advantages, but at the 
sacrifice of certain others. Those who grow 
tomatoes for market extensively let the vines 
sprawl at their own sweet will. 

Meehan says: At the end of June some 
celery may be set out for early crops, though for 
the main crop a month later will be quite time 
enough. It was once customary to plant in 
trenches dug six or more inches below the 
surface; but the poverty of the soil usually at 
this depth more than decreases the balance of 
good points in its favor. Some of our best 
growers now plant entirely on the surface, and 
depend on drawing up the sojJ, or the employ- 
ment of boards or other artificial methods of 
blanching. 

With a steady horse, suitable hoes, drills 
and harrows, and a good deal of gumption, one 
can take care of a truck garden of five acres with 
less labor than is required for a half acre where 
gumption is lacking, and where the spade and 
hoe are the tools used. Farmers should have a 
good, big truck patch, rather than a trifling 
little garden, and have the work done by horse, 
not by man (nor women) power. The Planet Jr. 
horse hoe advertised on the last page by Allen 
is one of the best tools the gardener can have. 

The ends of the young shoots of bearing 
grape-vines should be pinched off as soon as they 
have made three leaves beyond the last bunch 
of fruit. If this is not attended to they will make 
a great amount of wood at the expense of the 
crop of fruit. Young vines which have not yet 
come into bearing should be kept carefully tied 
up. If allowed to dangle about they will very 
soon stop growing. Raspberries should not be 
allowed to sucker too freely. Five or six new 
canes to a hill are enough and if any more 
appear they should be hoed out.—S. C. Moon, 
Morrisville, Pa. 

Peter Henderson says that cutting and 
burning asparagus when any of the larve are 
seen, if it take every green shoot in the bed, is 
the only remedy known for the asparagus beetle. 
In many parts of New Jersey this insect has be- 
come destructive and is interfering with the 
successful culture of this important vegetable. 
This pest is an imported one; its transformation 
and habits are very much like the potato beetle. 

eVothing is better relished on the dinner table 
than boiled sugar corn. It ought to be there 
every day for it 1s cheap, wholesome and nutri- 
tious. Therefore do not fail to plant out a fresh 
patch every two weeks up to July 4th, to keep 
the family going until frost. Stowell’s Ever- 


®, ears. 





green is the best variety to plant this month. 

‘All kinds of herbs, such as mint, balm, lav- 
ender, sage, etc., that are gathered for drying or 
distillation or other purposes, should be cut 
when just beginning to come into flower, and 
laid in the shade to dry gradually, which will 
render them much better for any purpose than if 
they were dried in the sun.”—F rom ““MceMahon’s 
Gardening.” 

Squashes, if not yet planted may be now. 
And we advise the planting of them. To be pre- 
pared and cooked the same as egg-plants they 
are not much inferior to that excellent vegetable, 
and they are much more cheaply grown. The 
squash is not half appreciated by any people out 
of New England. 

Seven feet is high enough for lima bean poles. 
As they only commence to bear freely when the 
top of the pole is reached, the sooner they get to 
the top the better. 


The Orchard. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest; 
We plant, upon the sunny lea, 


A shadow for the noontide hour. 
A shelter for the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple tree. 

—_ 





An apple tree will not take care of itself. 
It requires as much zeal in nursing it as in 
nursing a sick lamb. 

Road-dust thrown upon the leaves of pear 
trees when they are moist with rain or dew will 
go far towards destroying the pear slug. 

An Alden fruit drying machine at Adrian, 
Mich., cost $10,000, and paid for itself in five 
It dries 400 bushels of green fruit every 
24 hours, and employs 60 hands, mostly girls. 
The white color of the dried fruit is secured by 
driving fumes of sulphur through the dryer. 

Meehan says: ‘ If the soil of the orchard be 
comparatively poor, and you “seed it down with 
grass,” the result is as certain to be poor looking, 
sickly, yellow trees as anything can be. To 
expect a crop of grass and a crop of trees where 
there is scarcely enough of food for one alone, 
will surely lead to disappointment.” 

Al correspondent writes : —“‘ Seventeen 
years ago we protected the trunks of young trees 
from the locusts by encasing them in bark, 
peeled from poles three or four inches in diame- 
ter, spliting the bark on one side of «the pole, 
then cutting around in lengths, according to the 
height of the trunks. A wrapping of straw may 
answer,” 

Young trees require repeated attentions this 
month. Rub off the sprouts from the trunks of 
young trees and the natural sprouts around any 
grafts which were put in this spring. This will 
save much labor later and will encourage the 
growth where it is desired. If the strings with 
which the grafts were tied are cutting the bark 
they must be loosened. Of course, if the FARM 
JOURNAL grafting wax be used, as it should be, 
there will be no strings to loosen. 

Those who observed our instructions about 
trimming large branches of trees given in the 
second month (February) should now saw the 
snags closely. At this season of the year an 
injury toa tree is soon healed up; also if buds are 
cut off others are soon formed; therefore if it is 
desired to make trees more bushy or compact this 
is the month to trim them, exercising care and 
judgment not to remove too large a proportion of 
the foliage.—S. C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 
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Can you not give for 
the benefit of your readers, and others interested 
in growing good fruit, some positive means of de- 
stroying the black and green Aphies that will 
not at the same time destroy the trees. I have 
tried many things that are recommended, and that 
which would kill the bugs or lice would kill the 
tree, at least that is my experience. Don’t tell 
us to squeeze them between two blocks of wood ; 
have tried that.—A. C. WURZBACH, Girard, Pa. 

ANSWER.—Prof. Rathvon, two or three years 

ago, read an essay on “‘ The Best Method of De- 
stroying Bark Lice on Fruit Trees ” before the 
Lancaster county Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, which covers the case queried by 
our correspondent. We give the main points: 
1.—There are several varieties of bark lice. 
2.—June is the month in which the young hatch 
out. There are from a dozen to two hundred 
eggs under each scale. 3.—Dilutions of carbolic 
and erysilic acid, or solutions of common or 
whale-oil soap, and decoctions of tobacco syringed 
upon them will prove destructive. A stiff brush 
may also be used at this time. 4.—Within three 
or four days, or a week, after the young are 
hatched they scatter over the trees and begin to 
suck the sap. Before they move from the nest 
is the time to destroy them. 5.—Another remedy 
is oil and the best is lard oil and this should be 
applied to the scales in the spring and no other 
time. A piece of skin and fat of a boiled ham 
will do to be rubbed on. Linseed oil is often 
recommended and has been used sometimes suc- 
cessfully, and sometimes to the injury of the 
trees. Coal-oil should not be used. 

Farther than this we note that a practical 
writer lately says that the best remedy for this 
insect consists in boiling leaf tobacco in strong 
lye until reduced to a pulp, and then mixing 
enough soft soap to make the whole like thin 
paint. It is not easily washed off. It ought to 
be applied upon the newly hatched insects, we 
should say. 


According to MW. B. B.« noted horticultural 
writer, the parent moth of the fruit tree borer 
seldom appears before the hot weather at about 
the last of June, and he has never seen one de- 
positing its eggs before the first of July (in Ohio.) 
Hence June 1st. is early enough to apply any 
preventive wash. An effective wash for say 500 
trees is made by taking a pint of crude carbolic 
acid, costing not over 25 cents (or half as much 
of the refined), a gallon of good soft soap, and 
thin it with a gallon of hot water, stirring in the 
acid and letting it stand over night or longer; 
then add eight gallons of cold soft water, and stir. 
We then have ten gallons df the liquid ready for 
use. Some fruit growers use a little more and 
others less of the acid. The proportion stated is 
strong enough, and if much stronger, would be 
likely to injure the trees. The wash should be 
thoroughly applied with a swab or brush around 
the base of each tree, taking pains to have it 
enter all crevices. This will drive off the moths 
by its odor, and instantly kills any eggs that 
may have been deposited. 

“My husband is interested in fruit culture, 
particularly apples, and would like to know 
whether there are more than one kind of cider 
apples; if the difference we observe in different 
specimens is due only to soil, the stock they are 
grafted on, etc.”—B. B., Pineville, Pa. 

There is but one kind of Smith’s Cider apples, 
according to the authority of the books. The 
variation in specimens is noted in almost all 
varieties of apples, in some more distinctly than 
in Smith’s Cider.—Eb. 

“If a tree is thought to be too slow coming 
into bearing, root pruning will bring it forward. 
The best way to do this is to dig a trench two feet 
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deep around the tree, about six feet from the 
trunk, filling in the earth again when finished. 
This is the best plan of root pruning.” So Meehan 
says. We would suggest that an iron post spade 
driven into the soil the proper depth, encireling 
the tree at a distance of six feet, would sever the 
roots and be much easier than digging a trench. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefitsthem 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm JOURNAL. 

OB SALE.—A GOOD GRAIN, FRUIT and GRAZ- 
ing Farm, nicely situated and handy to water course 
or Railroad ; also to schools, churches and market. For 
particulars, address D. C. COWGILL. 
Dover. Kent county, Del. 


OLDEN OB GERMAN MILLET.—Hunga- 
. riau Grass and Common Millet Seed, Golden Dent, 
Chester Co. Gourd Seed, White Flint and Karly Yellow 
Canada Seed Corn ; Sugar Corn from the Connecticut val- 
ley. Cabbage, Tomato and Sweet Potato Plants. Garden, 
F ield and Flower Seeds,unsurpassed in quality ,at low price. 

C. B ROGERS, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

#2 Prompt attention to orders by mail. 


VERBENAS, or 8 New and Kare Piants, 
%1; new Geraniums, Ethel Beale, New Life, &c. 
. _New Climbers, new Fuschsias, &c. Catalogue 
Free. F. E. Fassett & Bro., Florists, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Address A. 
Agents wanted. ] 


Sent by mail for 
10 cents each; 
«three for 25 cts. 
S. BUNKER, 
288 Common street. Lawrence, Mass, 
KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
BLIGHT PROOF PEAR. 
40 Years’ Experience in Pear 
Growing,” telling how to avoid the 
blight and insure good crops. ‘40 
Years’ Among Small Fruits,” telling 
what and how to plant. Either sent by 
mail for 15c.; both for 25e. Catalogue 
free. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


SMALL FRUIT Plants. 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. Also JERSEY RED Pics 
PURE STOCK. Price-list sent free. Address 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 





AMERICAN FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue; contains tables, 
yields, profits, statistics, markets, and a general history 
of the improvements in Evaporating Fruits. 
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No business now pays as well or gives such quick re- | 


turns for the money invested. Particulars free. 
AMERICAN DRIER COMPANY, 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 


FLOWERS and TREES 


of all kinds at lowest prices. Cut flowers, either loose or 
made into bouquets and designs, sent by mail or express. 
Catalogue free. E. D. DARLINGTON, Doylestown, Pa. 


Morrisville Nursery. 
ORNAMENTAL 


TREES AND PLANTS, 


GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, &C. 
SPECIALTIES. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, (Successor to M. Moon « Son,) 
MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 
PENNOCK’S 


Patent Road Machine 


Wi'l keep Roads, Streets, Alleys and Drive-ways five 
times better for about half the present cost. 
We will send machines on trial. Write for particulars 
an4 circulars. 8. PENNOC« & SONS, Kennet Square, Pa. 








Ground express) y for farmers’ use, 
from dry Selected Rock. PREPARED 
PLASTER for mixing with Paris 
Green. For sale by ton, bbl. or bush. 


STRICTLY PUBE 


PARIS GREEN, 
French, Richards & Co, 


-laster and Cement Depot, 
York Ave. & Callowhill Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


READ THIS! 


You can have Fruit and Vegeta- 


PLASTER. 
a mh bles the whole year round by using 
The GRANGER 


Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporator. 

It can be used on kitchen stove. No extra exrense for 

fuel. Dries fruits in two hours Retail price $3.50 to $10. 

Agents wanted in every town. Trade supplied at very lib- 
eral discount Send for circular, free. 

THE EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Office, 706 PiNE Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OZONE PRESERVING CO. 


For preserving Fruits, Meats, Eggs, Butter, Poultry, 
and ALL PERISHABLE ARTICLES, without SALT, 
SUGAR, ALCOHOL or COOKING in their NATURAL 
CONDITION, retaining their odor and FLAVOR. A 
large room full of different articles can be preserved at 
ence. City, State, and Shop rights for sale. 
PRESERVING CO., 419 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


YOUR PORCHES AND 
LAWNS with the CINNA- 
MON VINE (Chinese Yam.) 


To all the readers of the FaRM JOURNAL, who desire 
them, I will be pleased to send 2 fine yearling tubers, 
anytime before the 15th. of June, by mail free, on receipt 
of their address and 10 cents to cover expense. 

Address I. W. BRIGGS, West Macedon, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & GONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EV ER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-office. 5 Splendid Varieties, you 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $3; 
6 for $4; 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
Bo Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture -— 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


EXCELSIOR /" F 


HREE PATTERNS 


OF 
‘Hanp Mowers 


10 to 20 INCH Cut. 


FRENCH 
SELECTED 
LAND 













CROQUET 


e¥LOWER 
‘ $12 


HORSE MOWERS 
25 to 40 Incn Cut. 
GAM Wier 

re \ gur SIE * Mowen 
LIGHTEST 
ae? SimPLest 
most DURABLE 
" Ali Our Mowers GUARANTEED. 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 

QF Send for Mustrated Circular an@ Price-List. 

We make NO SECOND-QUALITY Mowers. 
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=>—> RAMBO LIME. <—<@& 


The undersigned is now the owner or lessee of all lime quarries on the Jands of the late 
Nathan Rambo, in Montgomery county, Pa., except one quarry abandoned 35 years ago as worth- 
less, and I am therefore the only person who can supply the genuine Rambo Lime. 

My quarries have been worked for 50 years and the Rambo Lime taken therefrom has no 
equal. The public is cautioned against buying inferior lime purporting to come from the same quar- 
ries. My product has always been known as the Rambo Lime, and it can be obtained through 
me or my authorized agents. Last year’s product upwards of 700,000 bushels, nearly equal to the 
prodact of all other kilns in Montgomery county combined. 

WILLIAM B. RAMBO, Norristown, Montgomery county, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





Down the steep cleft on mountain side, 
Distil the sweets of morning shower, 
And there the sparkling dew-drops slide 
To bless the valley’s meekest flower. 


So down the heights of human pride 
God's richest gift, the dews of grace, 

To humblest heart will softly glide 
And fit it for exalted place. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 38 
BY FAITH. 

Patching, mending and darning; how much 
time must be spent by every housewife in these 
things; yet many a girl is never taught how 
to do them neatly. A young wife unskilled in 
cooking may hire a good cook, and cook books 
of all sorts abound; while failures or successes 
in that line are so public that, if she have any 
ambition, she will soon conquer the art for her 
own credit. There are patterns for making gar- 
ments of all kinds, and the machine wil! do the 
sewing ; but it is of little use in making repairs, 
and rarely do we see instructions in the art. 

Patching means taking out a piece of the 
original material and setting another in its place, 
and is the easiest way of mending figured and 





-eotton goods; the threads of the patch must run 


the same way that those in the garment do, and 
in figured goods every figure must match ex- 
actly ; allow the patch to be about three quarters 
of an inch larger in every direction than the 
hole, and baste it carefully on the wrong side. 
I forgot to say that all the ragged edges should 
be cut away carefully before you cut out the 
patch, or the size of the hole cannot be certain ; 
now turn the place right side out, and at each 
corner of the hole make a single cut one-eighth 
of an inch deep, so that the edges will turn in 
smoothly; after turning them in, hem down 
with cotton or silk as nearly as possible the color 
of the fabric; if the material is much worn it is 
better to run than to hem it, as it does not wear 
so fast, and in cloth do not turn in the edges at 
all, but darn them down closely; turn again to 
the wrong s.de and run the patch on near the 
edges, turning them in or not as you choose. 
Plain woolen goods show patches very much, 
and wherever possible I prefer to darn them; 
unless a piece is actually gone, it can be done. 
Do not cut a single one of the jagged threads, but 
after pinning a piece of the material smoothly 
underneath, arrange them as nearly as you can, 
in their right places; then with a strong rav:1- 
ling of the goods, darn back and forth, up and 
down, with very small stitches and following the 
thread of the fabric; when it is all gone over, 


cut off any loose or rough looking threads, and 


run the patch on with ravelling; the ravellings 
can be threaded like yarn by turning them over 
a needle and threading the loop into the eye; 
such darning of fine fabrics used to be considered 
fancy work, and two generations back ladies 
sometimes tore their fine muslin aprons that 
they might show their skill in darning them. 
Stocking darning is quite a different affair ; 
while the cheap stockings are not worth darning, 
the really good ones are so expensive that they 
are well worth careful work in repairing; ex- 
amine them after every washing, and if any part 
seems thin, take a fine darning needle and cotton 





and, beginning a little below and at one side of 
the thin part, take up one or two threads, pass 
over six or eight, and take up one or two more, 
and so on till you have passed the weak part ; 
draw the thread through, leaving the end un- 
knotted so that it will not pull the material, and 
put another closely beside it, only taking the 
stitches between those in the first line; thus 
cover the whole of the worn part, being careful 
to leave small loops at each end; this “running” 
of perpendicular threads saves a hole for a while, 
and when it does come it is easily mended by 
“crossing” from left to right and returning, 
taking up the threads alternately. Should the 
hole come without previous warning, ‘“running”’ 
and “crossing” are both needed to close it, and 
should it be large, or pulled, draw it into shape 
before beginning the darn with fine sewing cot- 
ton. Stockings can be patched, but it is trouble- 
some to make a very neat job of it; they look 
passable when the edges are lapped, basted 
smoothly, and darned together. The very long 
stockings worn by lidies can be made over by 
cutting the feet off entirely, then cutting into the 
leg far enough to form the upper part of the new 
foot and the heel, making the sole of some other 
material. The tops of old stockings make very 
good ones for little children ; the seams must be 
sewed closely, opened and run, or cat-stitched 
down ; and it is worth doing when we remember 
that new ones cost as much as for grown persons 
and wear out faster. 

Finally always be careful in putting away 
pieces to fold or roll them smoothly. It is a 
great aggravation, after seating one’s self com- 
fortably at work, to find the very piece you want 
so crumpled that you must put an iron down and 
press it; the work of mending for a family is 
sufficient without this additional trouble. 


> 


KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 17. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

Said a young man to me not long ago, ‘“‘ I’m 
so in debt I’m almost ashamed to look a man in 
the face; and yet l’ve tried to get along, but 
losses, that’s what keeps me poor. I’ve lost by 
endorsing ; my wife told me, I would and didn’t 
want me to do it, and she was right. The last 
$300 note I put my name to was for a young 
man just about to get married and enlarge his 
business—as he told me. He used that money for 
his bridal trip to Niagara Falls; in six months 
after he was sheriffed out and I had the note to 
pay. I’ve never been to Niagara myself.” 

I could not help but pity the poor man, for he 
seemed so penitent, and had the virtue so rare of 
not being ashamed to own his poverty, and his 
struggles to honestly overcome it ; yet, while my 
fullest sympathies were enlisted, there would 
keep raising the thought of Pack looking down 
from his aerial heights and chanting, ‘‘ What 
fools these mortals be.” What games of chance 
they indulge in and call it business, and how 
they squirm when the trap their own hands 
have set springs and they are caught fast. This 
young man had been in business for himself 
about a dozen years; had bought a small farm, 
put his wife’s money and his own into it, and 
with proper thrift the mortgage could have been 
lifted and the family placed above the worriment 
that accompanies poverty and debt. Instead of 
this enviable condition his interest was accumu- 
lating, not a dollar of the principal paid, and they 
were obliged to work hard, .ive frugally arid in 
great self-denial, all for the privilege of signing 
papers in opposition to his wite, and aiding others 
into debts they have no business to contract. A 
man can not sell his farm without his wife’s con- 
sent and signature—the law is kind to women— 





but he can sign papers, mortgage property, con- 
tract debts without her knowledge or approval, 
and by and by the sheriff can sell without con- 
sent of either. I say, and I intend to keep on 
saying, that as long as man will persist in his 
uncertain mode of business, that the law will not 
be just until it declared his signature null that 
is given without his wife’s congent, for any other 
purpose than value received. 

Frank doesn’t agree with me; when I told 
him my settled conviction on the matter, he 
said: ‘‘My dear darling duck, don’t make a fool 
of yourself. I might just as well pick the tail 
feathers from my big turkey gobbler and expect 
him to continue to strut around, the pride of the 
poultry yard, as to think a man can hold his 
head up in all his majesty and power if he must 
be forever consulting his wife. A house must 
have a head.” 

Yes, I agree about the head. I would not want 
to part with my provoking head, but I also think 
the foot is an essential member of the body. 
Where the head goes the foot has to follow, and 
it should not be dragged into the mire and com- 
pelled to perpetual servitude through the bad 
leadership of the head. ‘A house divided 
against itself can not stand.” The head pulling 
one way and the foot kicking against it will soon 
cause a miserable wreck; for family unity is 
necessary to secure continued prosperity. 

I believe that a majority of farmers do pay all 
respect to their wive’s opinions, but I know of 
many who do not. Neither are the majority of 
men cruel to dumb beasts, yet the law and society 
cry out against the few who are, and will not 
permit an animal misused or horse unshod; but 
the wife may be overworked and undersbod, and 
her heart lacerated—she is not dumb beast enough 
to be entitled to such considerate protection. 

My heart is strangely drawn this spring to- 
wards the young people just setting out in life. 
Can they learn no useful lesson from the finan- 
cial wrecks of to-day? Nota wreck can I point 
my finger to but the cause is plainly visible to 
the naked eye, and in nine-tenths of them the 
women of the family know nothing of the trou- 
ble till the cruel crash comes. Living beyond 
the means, engaging in business without a know!l- 
edge or adaptability for it, accommodation en- 
dorsing, speculation, liquor drinking and general 
thriftlessness being among the most common 
causes. With pride we point to those who have 
moved slowly but surely onward, stuck to the 
business they best understood, avoided specula- 
lation and fast company, and kept no secrets 
hidden from their families. These are the ones 
who have weathered out the hard times and are 
now rising to the top layer of society, while the 
others are going down into the valley of humili- 
ation, where the Immutable Jaw consigns them. 

I could write a long sermon on this subject, 
but sermonizing women are not agreeable—and 
I am determined to be agreeable. 


——E—— 


A Father’s Lament. 





“My children attend public school and as 
that institution has got to be a place for the sim- 
ple recitation of lessons I have to turn in and 
study grammar, arithmetic, and other things, to 
help along the children in their studies. As I 
work hard all day this goes pretty tough. I 
would rather be reading some instructive book 
than taking my time in school lessons which are 
of no possible use tome. But I cannot escape it. 
The children must be helped, or they will not 
keep up with their classes. In arithmetic, the 
teachers assign the examples late in the after- 
noon, requiring them to be worked out and ready 
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for examination early next morning. So you see 
they must be done at home, and as they have not 
been explained by the teachers at all, the chil- 
dren naturally come to their parents for help. 
I am now in cube root, and am looking forward 
to allegation, permutation and circulating dec- 
imals, which I will probably get through with 
toward spring. “I tell you what, I wish the 
public school teachers would do their own work, 
themselves, and not force parents to become 
teachers, at home, at nights, of ordinary school 
lessons.” 





Naming the Girl Baby. 

In naming the baby, if it is a girl, it is doubt- 
ful if it should be burdened with a double name, 
no matter how many aunts and grandmothers are 
to be honored by so doing. A girl should have 
a single name, and that should be pronouncea- 
ble and musical. Every young lady, as a matter 
of course, expects to marry, and should not lose 
her family name by so doing, but simply add 
that of her husband. She should get her double 
name by this important act of her life, and not 
before. 


The price of rags and old newspapers hay- 
ing advanced considerably, the former—if white 
—selling at from three to five cents per pound, 
and the latter from one to two, that it becomes 
worth while for housekeepers to bundle up their 
stock and send it to market. There are several 
places where they buy rags and papers on Deca- 
tur street, running south from Market above 
sixth, this city. It would not be difficult for 
many housekeepers to realize in this way enough 
to purchase a year’s supply of magazines and 
newspapers. 

One day you will be pleased with a friend 
and the next day disappointed in him. It will 
be so to the end, and you must make up your 
mind to it and not quarrel, unless for very grave 
causes. Your friend, you have found out is not 
perfect. Nor are you--and you cannot expect 
to get much more than you give. You must 
look for weakness, foolishness, and vanity in 
human nature; it is unfortunate if you are too 
sharp in discovering them. 

How a church fair pays a church debt is 
thus explained by one of the elders:—“ Now, 
brethren, let us get up a supper and eat ourselves 
rich. Buy your food; then give it to the church. 
Then go buy it back again. Eat it up, and— 
your church debt is paid.” 

We furnish to any subscriber of the Farm 
JOURNAL one dozen nickel-plated non-corrosive 

ns for 20 cents, and a small bottle of superior 
ink for 10 cents. There is comfort in always 
having good writing material and we propose to 
supply such comfort to our readers, at small cost. 

A man can live on poetry and music until he 
is married, but after that he must be fed regularly 
or he will make music of another kind. 

oVever think that God’s delays are God’s de- 
nials. Hold on, hold fast, hold out. Patience 


Sis genius. 
How To Do Things. 





When cheese gets hard and dry grate it. 

Cover lard with strong brine if you would be sure 
of its keeping. 

A hard piece of dried beef can be made soft by 
soaking a day or two in sour milk. 

Really the best substance to use for disinfecting 
drains, cellars, cesspools, &c., is copperas disolved in 
water, in the proportion of a pound to a quart. 

To save fuel, and to prevent the room and yourself 
from becoming overheated, have a tin cover made to fit 
over the irons while ironing. The fuel saved will pay 
for the cover many times over. 

A good dressing for lettuce is to take a little cream 
from the cream kettle and a pinch of salt, with a little 
sugar and vinegar to suit the taste, allcold. Wethink 
it excellent.—Mrs. A., Centerville, Pa. 

Poaching eggs is opening them into boiling water 
or milk—the water or milk salted a little—and letting 
them remain until cooked. It is considered nice to 
open them in muffin rings, as they are thus kept in 











nice shape. Fried eggs may also be placed in the rings. 

Mrs. A., made a lot of hard soap recently using 
Lewis’ lye and was entirely successful. The soap cost 
about three cents per pound. We think housekeepers 
who read the Farm JOURNAL will like this lye; they 
can’t help it. 

Clothes can be bleached by putting six cents’ worth 
of oxalic acid into a gallon of boiling water, and pour- 
ing over them. Stir them up and let them remain in 
it till the water is cold, and then lay out on the grass 
to bleach. They will soon be white as snow. So we 
are told. 

We often see recipes for paste, an article trequent- 
ly needed about the house, but do not deem them of 
much value. The most elaborate and expensive prep- 
aration is no better than common starch as made on 
ironing day. Mrs. A. replenishes our bottle once a 
week with as good paste as we care to use, taken from 
the starch basin. 

Mrs. C. M. B., sends us the following “Queen of 
Puddings” :—“One pint of fine bread crumbs to one 
quart of milk, the yolk of three or four eggs; grate a 
portion of the yellow rind of a lemon; bake until done, 
but not watery. Whip the whites of the eggs stiff, and 
beat in a teacupful of sugar in which has been stirred 
the juice of the lemon. Spread this mixture over the 
pudding, and replac in the oven, and bake lightly. 
To be eaten cold.” 

“If acceptable I should like to tell the farmer’s 
wife to try adrink for the men in the harvest field of 
oatmeal and water with lemon and sugar. Our men 
think it delicious and wholesome, too: To one gallon 
of water use about one teacup of oatmeal, two or three 
lemons, and sugar enough to make it palatable, not too 
sweet; then throw in a piece of ice, and you will have 
a wholesome and refreshing beverage for the harvest- 
men—better than whiskey.”—SusIg, Jacksonville, N. J. 
[We see it stated somewhere that if the lemons are 
boiled whole, more juice is obtained.—Ep1ror]. 


Health Hints. 


In case of sunstroke loosen the patient’s clothes 
and bathe the head and the entire body with cool water 
and with moistened hands rub the extremities, the 
neck, and the whole length of the spine, rubbing in a 
downward direction to draw blood from the head. As 
soon as boiling water can be obtained, put adry blanket 
around the body, then wring flannels from the hot 
water and apply them quickly to the region of the 
stomach, liver, bowels and spine, over the blanket; also 
immerse the feet in hot water, or wrap them in hot 
flannels as far as the body. Re-wring the flannels once 
every five or eight minutes for half an hour or more, 
then remove them and apply cool water in the same 
way, either by cool towels or by sponging with cool 
water ; dry well and rub thesurface lightly and briskly 
with the hand until a glow is produced. Assoon as the 
patient can swallow, give hot water to drink—plenty of 
it—with occasional bits of ice or sips of cold water. 
Often, of course, the attack 1s so light that such thorough 
treatment is not necessary. 

Are you dyspeptic? Then avoid pork, fat meats, 
grease, pastries, spices, candies, tea, coffee, alcoholic 
drinks and beer. Eat plain food ; eat regularly and let 
the supper be light. Eat slowly and chew well. Never 
eat between meals. Exercise freely in the open air; go 
to bed early ; ventilate the bed-room ; bathe frequently, 
rubbing the skin well. Don’t smoke, nor chew, nor 
take quack medicine. Then, with a clean conscience, 
if you do not speedily mend, engage the undertaker 
and grave-digger. 

We have a few more copies of Mrs. Miller’s little 
book, “ Mother’s Advice to Girls.” The price per copy 
by mail is 25 cents. The advice given is of such a na- 
ture that it will be found a welcome aid to mothers in 
imparting right information to daughters growing to- 
wards womanhood. The language used in the book is 
chaste and proper, such only as a conscientious mother 
would employ in considering a vital subject. 

Sufferers from sick headache will notice that they 
have an unusual vigorous appetite for a day or two just 
before the attack comes on. Now, if they will suppress 
these excessive cravings for food and eat less than they 
ordinarily do, for a short time, their sick spell will be 
warded off. Try that. 

Soft corns are remedied by rubbing chalk on them 
every day and by keeping a piece of raw cotton between 
the toes affected. Mrs. W. J. T. says that this, if perse- 
vered in, will affect acure. We must add that a change 
of shoes will often give relief when nothing else will. 





Common rice, parched brown like coffee, and then 
boiled and eaten in the ordinary way, without any other 
food is, with perfect quietude of the body, one of the 
most effective remedies for troublesome looseness of the 
bowels. 

Take an afternoon nap through the harvest season 
if you possibly can find the time. It will carry you 
through the summer nicely when, otherwise, you may 
have to succumb to the effects of hard work. 

Spirits of camphor will almost invariably cure 
fever blisters if applied early and often. Ask your 
druggist for a solution of burnt alum and alcohol and 
find relief for canker sores in the mouth. 

CounTRY COUSIN. 

Place a felon, when first noticed, in water as hot 
as can be borne, then poultice with linseed meal, mixed 
with a liitle grease. Bathe and poultice morning and 
evening. 

A corn on the bottom of the foot ; well, that is a nice 
place for it! Wear a cardboard inside-sole to your 
shoe with a hole to fit the corn. Of course, 

Water, if taken in large quantities upon an empty 
stomach, will often prove laxative and thus obviate the 
necessity of using cathartics. 

Beware of soothing syrups and cordials for infants. 
They are dangerous, netrly always causing injury and 
sometimes death. 

When overheated bathe the wrists with cold 
water. It is immensely cooling and refreshing to the 
whole body. 

When heat oppresses take life easily, make haste 
slowly, keep the body tranquil and the mind serene. 

** Physic,” says an old surgeon, ‘is the art of amus- 
ing the patient while nature cures the disease.” 

Lemon juice and glycerine are usually recom- 
mended for tan and freckles. 


Florsl Notes. 





Hellebore or Persian insect powder dusted on rose 
bushes while the dew is on them will destroy the rose 
slug. 

Keep the soil around the flower pets well stirred 
with a hoe. Ifthe bed be kept mellow but few water- 
ings will be needed even in a dry time. 

Resolve that those plants that are intended for the 
window next winter shall not be allowed to bloom much 
during the summer and early fall. Take off buds as 
they form and keep a little shady, if convenient to do 
so. Do not take out of the pots but simply make a hole 
in the ground, put in some coarse ashes at the bottom 
to prevent worms getting at the roots of the plant, and 
then sink the pot to the rim. Fuchsias thrive won- 
derfully treated in this way, and delight in partially 
shaded quarters. 

To succeed with window plants good soil is an 
essential element, so let steps be taken to secure it. Do 
not leave it until fall, for now is the time. Take sods 
from a rich pasture, two parts, cow dung one part, 
woods earth (called leaf mold) one part, and one part 
road sand. Throw these in a pile out of doors to decom- 
pose, stirring them occasionally, and providing mois- 
ture if the rains do not furnish enough. In the fall 
your soil will be ready and it will make your floral 
beauties happy all winter. 

What to do with the Calla lily is now the question. 
Well, here is what to do with it, according to Mary B. 
Pyle, of Wilmington, Del., whose success with flowers 
is very great. Shesays: “To have large lilies, as well 
as plenty of them, sink your pot containing your plants 
in some shady corner of the garden as soon as through 
with their bloom in the spring, say middle of Fifth 
month (May), or a little latter; let it grow there as it 
will until the first of Ei:hth month (August).” Inthe 
August FarmM JOURNAL we will tell what else Mrs. B. 
says on the subject. 


Modes and Manners, 


Any housewife who ever tried using a dusting cap 
while sweeping will never sweep. or dust without one, 
They are much better than sun-bonnets. They are 
made of calico, light in color and thin in texture, and 
can be bought ready-made for twelve cents; of course a 
handy woman can make one. Brown linen, the ruffle 
trimmed with blue braid, and blue bows front, makes 
a lovely specimen. An oval piece is required about 18 
inches long and 16 wide,/with rubber cord run near the 
edge and a ruffle 114 inches wide all round, falling 
back from the edge. (We guess some folks may under- 
stand this description if we don’t.—Eb.) 
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Mothers should early teach their girls how to darn 
stockings neatly, and then insist upon it that their own 
shall always be kept in order. A child should be taught 
from the time she can understand her mother’s instruc- 
tions, to take care of her own things as much as is pos- 
sible, and to keep her dress neat. . 

“It is strange that some shopkeepers persist in plac- 
ng salesmen at counters where ladies buy garments 
and materials peculiar to the sex. It is extremely 
aggravating to shoppers and ought to be stopped.” 

DOROTHEA. 

—It is really astonishing how cheaply summer gar- 
ments can be bought at Wanamaker & Brown’s. There 
is no house in America that can compete with Oak Hall. 


Light-colored aprons for kitchen work; especi- 
ally for mixing bread and removing ashes. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the FaRM JOURNAL. — 





MW M For Sale at a large discount, 
Business HdNCAtHON, shsisyep sa one of te 


Philadelphia. Apply at the FARM JOURNAL office. 


~ ONLY $20 FOR 


SINGER Machine, Drop Leaf Cover, 2 Draw’rs 
“ec 3 “ec 


HOWE “ee “ec 
Address H. F. GEYER, 
20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


e IMPROVED 
w Hydraulic Rams. 


, Send for Circular and Price-list. Address 
» A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilmington, Del. 
Medal ana Diploma at the Cen. Kx. Phila. 


THE READY FAMILY SOAP MAKER: 


LEWIS’ 


98 PER CENT. PURE. 
(Patented.) 


FINELY POWDERED. 
HIGHLY PERFUMED. 


The strongest and purest Lye made, Will 
make 12 pounds of the best Perfumed Hard Soap 
20 minutes without boiling. 
The best water-softener made. 
The best disinfectant. 
The following are some of the advantages 
—* by using Lewis’ 98 Per Cent. Powdered 
ye: 
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First. Itis packed in an iron can with 
a a or removable lid, easily taken off 
and leaving the contents exposed, there- 
by saving the trouble, annoyance, and 
danger (from flying particles), as 
with other Lyes, which, being 
solid in the cans, must be 
broken with a hammer to get 
the Lye out. - 
Second. It being a fine 
Rewder, you can remove the 
id and pour out all the con- 
tents, being always ready for 


use. 

Third. A teaspoonful or more can be 
used, as in water-softening, scrubbing 
etc., and the lid returned to the can, and 
thereby save the balance of contents. 
With other Lyes all must be dissolved 
at once and used in a short time, or the 
strength is gone. 

Fourth. Absolute purity. Free 
from all adulterations, 

Fifth. The best Soap can be made in from ten 
to twenty minutes with this Lye. 

Sixth. No failure is possible in making Soap 
with this Lye when the simple directions given 
are followed. : 

Seventh. One can of this Powdered Lye is 
equal to twenty pounds of Sal Soda or Washing 


Eighth. One can of this Lye will saponify one 
— more rod gem than any other Concentrated 

ye, Ball Potash, or Saponifier. 

Ninth. This Lye is 28 per cent. stronger than 
any other Lye or Potash. 

enth. One to two teaspoonfuls will soften a 

tub of the hardest water. 

Eleventh. One teaspoonful will thoroughly 
cleanse Sinks, Drains, or Closets. 

Invaluat?> for killing Roaches, Mice, Rats, etc. 

The best article for washing Trees. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


G.T. Lewis & Menzies Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 









Striped 


Painted Red, 
Canvas and Fancy 
Bolster, $3.00. 


ba 
Painted Red, Brown ~ 





S— MEAS \\2 CUB. FT. 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fast- 
ening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp- 
meetings. sportsmen, etc. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
**coolest place in the house.” Splendid for invalids or 
children, Sent on receipt of price, or C.0.D. For 50 ets. 
extra, with order, I will prepay expressage to any rail- 
road station east of Mississippi River and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cemts in Minnesota, Missouri 
and Iowa. , 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Falton St., Boston; 
207 Canal St., New York ; 165 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia ; 
Pa.; 94 Market Street, Chicago. Send for Circular. 


THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
OF VIRGINIA, 
Will give full and impartial information in regard to 
Farm and other Real Estate, to all who wish to 
settle in the State Free of Charge. 
RICHARD IRBY, Gen’! Agent, RICHMOND, Va. 





9 OO FARMS IN SHENANDOAH VAL- 
LEY of Virginia and West Virginia for 
sale. Fine climate and soil. Send stamp for description to 
E. 8. TROXELL & SON, 
P. O. Box 323, Martinsburg, W. Va. * 


JOIN OUR|FARMS fics 


particulars free. Add 


COLONY. lak 2k. 


THE GREAT 







‘ A SAMPLE 
PACKAGE BY MAIL 
* ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS. 


As this is 


the month 


in which 


> Dry Goods for Summer-< 


we have made extraordinary preparations. 
This is especially the case in our Mail Department 
for supplying those who do not live in the City. 

Let us know by postal card what kinds of goods 
you wish to buy, and we will send PROMPTLY an 
unusually large variety of samples of the newest 
things up to the very day your letter reaches us. 

For this season we issue five Catalogues, one 
being too small to conveniently represent our 
present stock, Either or all will be mailed free upon 
receipt of postal card, stating which numbers are 


desired. 


No. 1{.—Catalogue of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Madesup Wear. Illustrated. 


No. 2.—Men’s and Boys’ Wear. Illustrated. 


No. 3.—Dress Goods and all kinds of piece 
goods. 


No. 4.—Trimmings and Fancy Goods. Illus- 


trated. 


No. 5.—Housekeeping Goods. Illustrated. 

We keep everything in Dry Goods and Outfits, 
thus enabling a customer to get all of an order at 
one place, and save the annoyance and expense of 
several packages from different stores (an impor- 


tant item). 


To cover our immense space (2% acres on ground 
floor), we keep in each department a stock 
absolutely unsurpassed for variety, freshness 


and reliability. 
We cheerfully exchange goods, or 
refund money, if articles fail to 

| - \ be as expected. K f 


GRAND DEPOT 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Is the point of your lightning rod bright? It 
ought to be. 

Sow radish with melon and cucumber seed to save 
the latter from the striped bug. 


Do not water plants daily; give them a good soak- 
ing once in a while through a dry spell. 

Millet can follow early cut clover and be harvested 
in time for a crop of ruta-bagas—three crops in. one 


| season. ; 

' 

| R. D. Buford, of Liberty, Va., says that F.S. Ful- 
man, of Appomattox C. H., Va.,can supply F. A. M. 


with a male Cashmere goat and give all information 
wanted. 

A Virginia subscriber recently wrote us inguir- 
ing for the best work on grape growing for wine and 
A new book by George Husman, 

The price is $1.50, by mail. 


on wine making. 
| just out, fills the bill. 
“If it would not be asking too much of you, would 
like a process for tanning hides with the fur left on. I 
suppose it would be interesting to several of your read- 
ers as well as myself.”—L. W. FuLTon, New Berlin, Ills. 
“What do you think of Fay's Felt Carpeting, (ad- 
vertised in the Farm JOURNAL) ?”’—I. W. FreLz, Kes- 
wick, Va. ANSweR—It has been many years before 
the public and we are inclined to think it a good thing, 
but have not tried it. Fay is a responsible man.—Ep. 
Plows, when put away for the summer, should be 
brushed with crude coal-oil to come out bright for fall 
work. The shares may be rubbed with lard and resin 
melted together—two parts lard and one of resin, in 
place of the coal-oil. 





**Would you please publish through yoee paper the 
| best way to train and break a colt’?”’—-E. E. H., Wake- 
| field, Pa. 

Who will tell the Farm JouRNAL readers all about 
| training and breaking a colt? 

** In anawer to L. D. H.,1n March number asking for 
a cure for cough in pigs I would say that I have cured 
my pigs several times by the free use of saltpetre when 
they have been very bad, given by dipping ears of corn 
in the saltpetre or in their swill or slop.’—James M. 
ALLEN, Woodstown, N. J. 

“Can thee furnish “ Thomas’ Book on Fruit Cul- 
ture,” and at what pric * ? Is there a work « “a that sub- 
ject more reliable ?’—L. 8., Penn’s Park, 

There is no better ae on fruit culture ‘hee “Thomas’ 
American Fruit Culturist.””. The publisher’s price, by 
mail, is $3.75; we furnish it at that price and include 
the Farm JOURNAL one year. “Barry’s Fruit Garden” 
is the next best, at $2.50, by mail. 

We are asked to give some plan for tightening 
wagon tires when they get loose in hot weather with- 
out sending tothe shop. We gave a method last’ year 
which we suppose will bear repeating, but if subscri- 
bers would file their papers we would not be so often 
called upon to print matters twice: Procure a number 
of small pieces of leather, from 1's to 2 inches in diam- 
eter; with a sharp knife and compasses, or with a cut- 
ting punch make round holes in the center of these 
pieces and make a straight cut from the holes to the 
outer edge of pieces so as to form open rings. The 
holes must be made of a size that will nicely fit the 
tenons on the outer end of spokes. Place a fulcrum on 
the top of a hub, on which place your lever, with its 
short end under the felloe, near a spoke ; have an assis- 
tant bear down on the outer end sufficiently to raise 
the felloes and expose the shoulder and tenon of the 
spoke; open your leather ring and fit it nicely round 
the tenon, holding it to its place while your assistant 
relaxes the lever and settles the felloe firmly on the 
leather by a blow or two on the tire. Having repeated 
the process with a sufficient number of spokes to make 
the tire all tight, trim off the projecting leather even 
with the surface of the spokes and your task will be 
done. If your pieces of leather should be spongy, 
hammer them down some before using. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


APVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any 
advertisement in this paper, will please state that they 


saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 
Berry BoX@S eet ‘and Improvea 
kinds. Peach Baskets by 
the bundred or thousand at Jow prices. 
_G. B. ROGERS, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


A FARM THAT HAS NO SUPERIOR 
iN q f as a Dairy, Stock and Fruit Farm in the 
« State. For particulars. address 
HOMAS B. GLICK, 
Weaversville P. O., Northampton county, Pa, 


AND CRATES —All the 











The Farm Journal. 


$20 to $25 per Ton Saved 


In your Fertilizers by using 


‘POWELL Prepared CHEMICALS. 


Why pay $35 to &45 for your fertilizers when 
S13 to S15 will buy you 


‘“Powell’s Chemicals ’”’ 


For One Ton Corn, Oats, Potato or Tobacco 
Fertilizer, equal to the best high-priced Phosphate 
in the market. Send for “* Powell’s Book of For- 
mulas,” with directions for mixing, nearly 500 names 
of reliable Pennsylvania farmers using them the past 
season, testimonials etc. Good Local Agents Wanted. 
EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., Gen’l Agents, York, Pa. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent tree. | 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., 


BUY 


THE BLATCHLEY 
PUMP 


wells of any depth.— 
or Copper lined. 
GG, G No. 1, 


Pa. 


for cisterns or 
Plain, Iron, Porcelain, 
Brand, XC, G, XIX, 
B, BB, B No. 1. For sale by the 
Hardware trade, Country Stores, Pump makers, etc. 
See that the Pump you buy is stenciled 
Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 
Manufacturer, 
308 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VHESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 











ported stock. Plymouth Rock and W, Leghorn eggs. 
$.00 per 3. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER. 


Surpassing all 
others and pro- 
nounced the 
best, lightest, 
runs more easily, 
Cuts longer grass, 
is more durable, 
requires less re- 
pair, cuts grass 
more smoothly, 
is less liable to 
obstruction, is of 
haudsomeap- 
pearance, 

Penna. State Agricultural Society says: ‘It will, we 
believe, wear longer, do the work better with less labor 
than any other Mower. One of the peculiarities is that 
it will cut higher grass than any other Mower.” 

Everv machine waranted. Address 
LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, Phila., Pa. 





W. H. WRIGHT, 
106 Orange Street, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


manufacturer of 


= 
aI FINECARRIAGES 


Yr of all styles, warranted as rep- 
resented. The patent Jump 
\/ Beat Carriage a specialty. 
Brewster Side Bar and End 
Spring Buggies, &c. We make 
the best carriage for the mouey. Prices and terns 
will be made satisfactory. Call and examine my stock. 


ESTERBROOK'S °pens. | ' 


PENS. 


rs ESTERGROOKACe 
; 4 





_— 


6 SSeS 





a.) ae re 


bers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. — 26 John St., New York 


C. W. DYER, 


Vos. 327 and 329 Worth Water Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., receives consignments of ail 
kinds of country produce. Prompt returns, 


Leading Num 





vA F etatty. WA SING TON Nod, 
HiNIe'os 2 313 s'ee 3's's ©e°0 


of Pines and Organs within the reach of the masses. 
and Agents than any other manon the face of the earth. 
expense, Iam still determined thatmy fellow 
of my fellow men at home, the poor, thee hure h, 
lenjoyed distinguished honors, but 
Europe.) Only a few y« 
Organ factories in the World, Cor. 
sell first class goods at low pr ices. 
great success. 


tailroad Avenue 
Quick sales and sn 
















Tr and Book, o1 





«d Newspaper 


hag to 





‘He itis w ho has re 

Having shrunk from nolabor, relax ed no 
countrymen shall not pay the Monopolists’ price NM 
the sabbath school, le tothers spe ak, Notaloneinm y own land, hav? 
alsoin the 1 alaces of Kings and Emperors in the old world. 
ars ago I left my father’s plow, without a dollar, 
and Beatty Street, Washington, New Jersey. 
ll profits, honest and fair dealing to all men, 
3 ware of Agents, “Lhave no agenciesin large Cities but sell directly from the fact 


latestimprov ement 
y 32 10. “The Pride of the Parlor’ a n 









Always remit by Post oftice Money Order Draft, on New Yo! 
grefunded if unsatisfied, : 
rialare odvam 


If you do notw: intan instrument for your own home, advice your 
buy one. 


‘her. [Tt becomes a standing Advertisement. Pleaseshow this 
Au vertisem’t to your neighbors who are talking of buying eee sentan: t 


Beatty's Latest Offer. 


Beatty’s te Parlor Organ, for the 
Home of the miibonaire. 


BEATTY ORGAN, si ae: 


beautiful organ like cut _opposlten conta contains fourteen (14 
Stops, three sets of Golden Tongue Reeds, Beatty's Patent Stor 
Action, foundin no other mak es, five octaves, Height, 70 
ine: De i 24.: Width, 49, Weight when boxed about 
: 3 Best” is conced led by good judges of 

ents, to be the most perfec torgan manu 
2 ot only contains all the latest improve- 
‘, finish and durability, it has no equal. 
> i partis fitted up with GoldenTongue 
Keecs, whichh ave, by years of trial, proved to be the most 
du rable as wellas the m ost music al, It also contains 
‘Le: uty” s Pate Stop Action,” the latest and most improv 
ed stop action in the wo rid. It is attached to no other in 
strument except Bez itty’s, and is the greatest improvement 
yet made toan org: The case is of solid black walnut, 





















firmly constructed, ornamented with French veneered pan- 
nelsygnd fini 
ornamented 
dles for 


ed up in Grand Style, It hasa sliding lid, 
ap stands, and convenie ntly arrangedhan- 
moving. Its bellows, which are of the upright 
are of ere: at power, and are fitted up >with steel 
sand the best quality of pedal straps. The pedals, 
d of being covered Wit h carpet, aremade of metal 
re of neat desixn, and never get out of repair or foot 
worn, like carpet. Other Manufacturers’ price, about $100.00 
b> My pricein any new loc: ulity, in order 
to have this Style introduced, boxed and 











shipped with Stool & Book,ONL Y 425,00 
RE-ELECTED MAYOR.” 






ol my first term as Mayor o ashington, the high honor 
of a re-clection to the position of its Chief Magistrate 
of my thriving city by an increased majority, was again 
conferred uponme. Tomy many friends who have sug- 
gested my name for Congressicnal Honors, | will say, 
that my immense business interests will com pel mo 
tocecline. The name of “Beatty” is known wherever 
civilization exists, as the man who first brought the prices 
*cived more abuse from rival ma iwnufacturers 
‘gy, spared no 
rec “ordi in behalt 








(See “Beatty's Tour in 
To-day Lown oncof the largest Piano and 
Why? Because I 
the secret of my 








Agraffe Trible, fine rosewood, all 
and shi ippe a with Stool, Cov- 
ni tee : ~~ 3 string in- 


Style, No. 2020, 7 Octaves, 
PIANO **v 
Ci ol 


The price of this piano box d, 





seatty’s best Chapel Organs, o nly S13 

Kor ts =< ‘ss. Money 
and freight charges pail by me both w: abor and 
wx. Nowis your time to order.Pe sure to read my Latest 
¢ Catalezue before you purchase cleewhere Sent Free 








Every instrument when introduced, sells an- 








ro <n allordersto DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, Now Jersev. 
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KEEP COOL. 


—-Domesties belong to the hire class of society. 

—Tostop aman from talking—Cut his said off. 

—People with colds in their heads belong to a 
generatian of wipers. 

—Knocking a friend down is a sure way of 
dropping an acquaintance. 

—The boy who was kept in for missing his 
orthography lesson was spell-bound. 

—The man who don’t get on a ferry boat or 
train of cars by jumping, is better off. 

—Two souls with but a single thought—a 
married couple. Each wants to boss the other. 

—You can always tell acle:k ita dry-goods 
store from the proprietor by the goo1 clothes the 
clerk wears. 

When lovely woman hears strange news, 
What form of speech so efficacious 
To give expression to her views, 
As this plain English—‘ Goodness gracious!” 

—The man who ean hold his tongue longest in 
controversy is the one who will come out sue- 
cessful in the end. 

—Racy—Little Maggie (in a railway car- 
riage)—‘‘ Mary, dear, if there is a collision, I 
hope our train will win.” 

—Maud (an aristocratic child)—“ How pretty 
and clever you are, mother, I’m so glad you 
married into our family !” 

—aA little girl meeting a pompous individual 
ran up to him and said: ‘ Excuse me, sir; but 
are you anybody in particular?” 

“What 
aud how is the baby ?” 
Suckwheat cakes and 


—A husband telephoned to bis wife: 
have you for breakfast, 
The answer came: 
measles.” 

—The right kind of a boy with a beau-shooter 
can take a man’s mind off his business troubles 
aud politics quicker than anything else in this 
bleak, cold world. 

—Ada, aged four, was doing romething and 
was told to desist by her Mother, 
—‘ Ada, am I to speak to you again?” “ Yes, 
ma, you may if you like.” 


mother. 


But whether one dwells in the city 
Or lives in the country, the plan 

He should follow, when comes the hot weather— 
If he is a sensible man— 

Is to try to preserve a good temper 
And keep just as cool as he can. 

—“Is this my train?” asked a traveller at the 
Kansas Pacific depot of a lounger. ‘I don’t 
know, but I guess not,” was the doubtful reply. 
“T see it’s got the name of the railroad compan 
on the side and I expect it belongs to them. 
Have you lost a train anywhere ?” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM [ JOURNAL. 


arma.—100 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms cheap. 
Catalogues free. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


ANTI-MOTH 


PAPER. 


Absolute Protectlon Against Moths. 
CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
110 & 112 Nassau St., New York. 


THE MICROGRAPH, The best micro- 
scope for the money ever made. 100 beautiful 


Pictures photograped on glass with each in- 
strumeut. When magnified look as nice as s'ereo- 
scopic views. Money :eturned if not satisfactory. 


FARMERS’ BOYS) 


can make it pay to become agents for Andersonville, 
a history of Southern Military Prisons, by J. 
MCELROY, late 16th Ills. Vols., now managing editor Toledo 
Blade, Nasby’s paper. The best advertised and fastest 
selling book in America--over 600 pages. The illustra- 
tions alone are best history of prison life extant. 
Send for terms, etc., to SAMUEL WORTHINGTON, Gen’! 
Agent, 29 So. Sixth St, Philadelphia, Pa., or 
Box 143, Moorestown, N. J. Namethis paper on answering. 
AD Py F 10 e yatent TE 
SEN D tree sit wenn dng wit last a tvfetine 
60 cents per ae $3 00 per hnodred. 
ie HANES BLOTTER © O , Hadlyme. Conn, 


PE interest guaranteed on Kansas first 
4. mortgages on improved farm and 
CENT city properties. Interest payabie 
semi-annually at investor’s bank. Loan only 
one-third of the appraised value of the property. 
Security absolute and ample. Full particulars 
and information sent on application. List of 
Farms and City Properties for sale and ful: in- 
formation regarding Western investments and 
property cheerfully furnished. 
% P. BOLMAR & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 
Or to PUSEY P. BY, 26 North 7th Straet, Phiia., Pa 
Ref rences.—C, W. Jewell Prest., Ist National Bank, 
Topeka Kansas; Heald & Co., Wilmington, Del.; also Edi- 
tor Farm Journal. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW URGANS B28 Suey, Bact Gale len Tongue Reeus, & Uct’s, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stoo & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Covecat ok, $143 to $2E5. Kefore 
you buy be sure to write me, Hlestrated Newspaper sent Frees 


‘Address DANL, F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6.750,000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. Aljl of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 

RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 








H. 8S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


1880! = 1880! 
GREAT IMMIGRATION YEAR: 


Thousands are going West, and the majority 


Settle in Nebraska! 


All Eastern Farmers when coming West are pleased 
with the 


Burlington & Mo. River RB. R. Lands, 


17,000 Have Already Purchased, and there is yet 
For Sale by this Company Enough Land to make 


10,000 EIGHTY-ACRE FARMS! 
Send Postal Card for a CHART showing all the 
LANDS FOR SALE. January Ist, 1880. 
Address GEN’L AG’T B & M. R., 
Omatia, Nes. 


I. O00. OOO Acres 














Price, pestpess. Wy 00. Circnlars free. Aduress 
. SMITH, Waterbury, Conn. 
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WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


GENTLEMEN AND BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, 
OAK HALL, 
S. E. Corner Sixth and Market Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We respectfully announce the completion of the new stock of 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 


—FOR THE— 


SPRING OF 1880, 


Which has not only the distinction of being the largest, but has cost us more pains- 
taking care than any stock we have ever made. 

We are not content unless each year finds us improving and progressing, and 1880 
shows the result of extraordinary effort to excel. 

To our long practical experience and commodious premises we add not only the advan- 
tage of showing our customers the very largest stock, but the system of busi- 
ness originated by Mr. JOHN WANAMAKER gives our customers 
every advantage in making their purchases at OAK HALL. 


BECAUSE 


ist.—THE QUALITIES AND DEFECTS OF GOODS ARE STATED. 
2d.—ONE PRICE AND ONLY ONE. 

3d.—A THOROUGH GUARANTRE GIVEN. 

4th.—_M ONEY REFUNDED IF GOODS ARE RETURNED, 


WANAMAKER 


& BROWN. 
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ODD MENTION. 
(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


—Wanted, a girl from the country for housework, in 
Germantown. Address Mrs. A., FARM JOURNAL office. 

—How rapidly a man loses all interest in politics and 
national finance when he shuts a door on his own 
thumb! 

—“Temper is everything,” and in the pens of the 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company the temper will be 
found all that is to be desired. 

—Our readers will do well to notice the advertise- 
ment of Hermon W. Ladd, XX Cot, in our paper this 
month. The bed is both good and cheap. 

—Every person who intends to go into the fruit and 
small fruit business ought to get a copy of Jenkins’ “Art 
of Propagation,” price 50 cents. Jenkins’ address is 
Winona, Ohio. 

—To-days N. Y. Daily Herald gives the weather in- 
dication for to-day and to-morrow also. It will be of 
use to those farmers in the haying and harvest season 
who have easy access to it. 

—Doubtless Baugh’s special Corn Manure at $25 per 
ton (see advertisement) will considerably increase the 
crop if applied as a top-dressing now. It is quick-act- 
ing and will make the young plants jump. 

—QOur readers’ attention is called particularly to the 
Mixed Paint, Paint Oil, and also Roofing material ad- 
vertised by N. J. Paint, Oil and Roofing Co. The goods 
are of their own manufacture, and the best as well as 
the lowest price in the market. Write them at once and 
by mentioning this paper you will receive samples free. 

—Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, the famous piano man, 
makes an unusual offer to our readers this month. 
Beatty has just been re-elected Mayor of Washington, 
N. J., and that seems to be a guarantee that he is the 
kind of man who will do what he says he will. See his 
great offer on page 146. 

—We hear that there is a manure spreader in use in 
some parts of New England that will do the work of 
three men. It is drawn by a pair of horses, carries 
one-third of a cord to a load, and has spread 32 loads in 
4hours. It makes no difference whether the manure 
is coarse or fine, it cuts it up and distributes it evenly. 
Such a machine is badly needed in the Middle States. 
Will not some of our Eastern subscribers tell us about 
it? 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm JOURNAL. 


Ss. F. LONG, 


SURVEYOR & CIVIL ENGINEER, 


HARTSVILLE, Bucks County, Pa. 


CUTHBERT 


BERRY. 


Green Plants of this year’s growth now ready. 
Packed without charge at 50 cts. per dozen; 
83.00 per 100; 820.00 per 1,000. Plants set 
within the next six weeks will make fine bear- 
ing canes by fall. I have already set twoacres 
and have scarcely lost a plant. Careful direc- 
tions given to all applicants. Address 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A SPECIALT Y—In 
great quantities. Celery, 
Tomato and other vege- 


table plants. Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. All sold 
at very Jow :ates. Please send ior price list at once. 
G. R. CLARK, Scranton, Pa. 


‘“ BUY THE BEST.” 


THE STODDARD CHURN 


| No floats or dashers inside. 
(x cover removed in an instant and re- 
. placed as quickly. Cork packing 
that never ieaks. The Special Prize 
of $50, offered by John Stewart of 
Iowa, at the late International Dairy 
Fair, was, after a public trial, 
awarded to the end-over-end revolv- 
ing barrel churn, entered, exhibited 
and manufactured by us. Since 
then we have made a new cover, a 
decided improvement, and now call 
it the ‘“‘ Stoddard Churn.”’ Send for 
circulars Manufactured vy 
MOSELEY & STODDARD, 
Poultney, Vt. 








Name this paper, 
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The Royalty of Rasp- 
berries. 


The CUTHBERT. 


I have by far the largest 
and best stock in country 
of this ** Queen of the 
Market” as well as the 
Fruit Garden. 

Green Plants, (which 
if properly planted in June 
will yield a crop of truit 
next year,) carefully 
packed in damp moss at 
$3.00 per 100; $20 per 1000. 








The attention of market gardeners and others desir- 
ing to purchase SEEDS is called to the fact that the 
Cabbage and other Seeds offered by D. LANDRETH 
& Sons to their customers are grown and saved entirely 
by themselves, upon their own Seed Farms from their 

J. T. LOVETT, own Seed Stocks, the result of many years’ careful 
Little Silver, N. J. | and intelhgent selection, and are not the result of 
= chance and careless purchases from parties who know 
1,000,000 Healthy Plants! | nothing of the business of raising seeds. Seed raising 

Yeltow Nansemond. the | requires years of close observation and careful atten- 
Standara market sort. Jersey | tion to the one subject, and cannot be acquired ina 


Potato weed tet yop Bae wed | Short time by those whose attention has been engrossed 


and FREE FROM ALL DISEASE, | With other pursuits. 
pute Wy iniatueotaas Fiat ary The Seed Growing establishment of D. LANDRETH 


& SONS, (now comprising 1,574 acres), first founded in 
s = rahe. oh \ ’ CS)}> 
ai sameiadaheva penne 1784, and passing to three generations, has been con- 


Cabba e seed. Plants sent fresh from hot- | ducted with the view of producing Seeds of the very 
beds, packed in damp moss, and | best and purest quality. 
will carry safely by express 3 days. 





We are therefore justified in assuring our customers 


PI ants Single 1000, $2.50; 2000 and | that 
lower at very low figures. < iia Bias > ai . 
» “Dianaettauedaresia. “Ders Gash. The Seeds offe red by us have no superior in 
this or any other country. 


Address RICHARD BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 
The public generally are invited to call and examine 


Save Money by Using our stock of Seeds, Implements and Tools. All of the 


first quality. No second quality goods for sale. Cata- 
> 7 ~ b | ¥ 
BAUGH’S 


SPECIAL CORN MANURE one 
$25 PER TON. 


Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH Street, 
And No. 4 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
43> Analysis Guaranteed as Printed on Every Bag.~@a 
BAUGH & SONS, 


500,000 Sweet Potato 


Sprouted from Smooth, Yellow, Chunky Seed. Free 

ae 2 from the Ground and Black Rot. 35 cents per 
OR SALF OR EXCHANGE.—320 acres Wright Co., 
160 acres Pocohontas Co, and 160 acres Kossuth Co., 


100; $1.50 per 500; 32.50 per 1000; 5000 (@ 32.00, purchasers 
C to pay expressage, Also CABBAGE PLANTS, &c., &c. 

lowa; also 235 acres in Lacross Co, Wisconsin. Or will 

exchange for improved property East. in city or country. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Address E, J. FRY, Tamaqua, Pa, 


THE PLANET JR. HORSE HOE. 


This tool combines in one implement the qualities of 


THE CULTIVATOR, AND WHEEL HOE. 








THE PLOW, 






And is invaluable for horse cultivation of 
all garden and field crops. It is constructed 
in the most thorough manner, of the best 
materials, in elegant style and with extra 
finish. The frame and standards are of 
wrought iron, BOLTED together ; the teeth are 
tempered and polished steel; the handles are 
adjustable in height and the frame in width. 
It has our Improved Patent Clevis, having 
neither loose pin nor bolt, to regulate depth, 
and a new stirrup clamp with the expanding 
irons beneath the frame, giving great strength 
= and ease of changing width. There are two 
sizes—No. 1, for light soils, and No. 3, for 
<= heavy soils—10 lbs. difference in ee By 
« ) Le ’ — » using this Horse Hoe previous to hand hoe- 
~~ : eS ne ing, “the portion left. for the hand hoe is 
- very small and can be hoed with half the 
usual labor. When used as shown in the cut, it saves hoeing by smothering small weeds and grass in the row or 
hill with a light furrow. This Horse Hoe is invaluable for hoeing and cultivating Cotton, Corn, Tobacco, White 
Potaoes, Sugar-cane, &c., &c., and for hilling Sweet Potatoes and similar crops, it is pronounced far ahead of all 
competition. No Farmer, Trucker or Gardener can afford to do without it. 

The COVERER Attachment is invaluable in covering 
Peas, Beans, Corn, Broom Corn, &c., and for making up rows for 
Cabbage, Tomato, Tobacco and other plants, and for preparing 
ridges for sowing all seeds sown with a garden seed drill; and to 
say that this Horse Hoe is the best tool made for the horse cultiva- 
tion of these very crops is but to repeat what has been the universal 
experience of all owners of the tool. 


The FIRE-FLY Garden Hoe and Plow 


Makes the care of a vegetable garden a pleasure. ~ \ a~ 
10,000 Families, who could not find time to keep a good vegeta- te pt ; \ 
ble garden in order, if attempting its cultivation with the ordinary N\'4 — 
hand hoe, can raise their own vegetables successfully and profitably ‘ << 
by the use of one of these labor and time-savingtools. Moldboard tempered and polished steel. 


& CY: et Se Shs 














Circulars Free. 
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